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gent'eman was asked what was the best lesson for youth; he answered, ‘ The life of a good man.’ 


asked nm what was the next best, he replied, * The life of a bad man.’ The first would make him in love with virtue, 


teach how to conduct himself through life, so as to 
friends ; and the last would point out the hateful and horrid 
which appeared so detestable in others.” 


Norarne is a stronger proof of wisdom in a rational 
being, than an ability to extract information -for the 
guidance of his conduct from every subject that falls 
within his notiee. Inthe field of literature, indeed, 
the opportunities for improvement present themselves 
so ofien, that he would be justly chargeable with a 
dereliction of his duty, who shou!d omit to avail him- 
self of them whenever they come within his reach. 
It must be confessed, however, to the shame of human 
nature, that there are many individuals to be fuund, 
who heedlessly pass over the occurrences of life, as if 
they were indifferent whether mankind fulfilled the 
end of their being or not, and who disregard, at the 
same time, all those lessons of wisdum which are to 
be obtained from ihe contemplation of science. Cold 
and comfortiess as may be thought many of the ab- 
stractions of philosophy—uninteresiing as may be 
deemed many of its principies—it yet seems passing 
strange how any of those beings, who may emphati- 
cally be said to be the handiwork of their creator, ean 
be content to pass over with neglect any subject which 
manifests, in the slightest tanner, the way in which 
the Deity conducts his operatiofis—which at all unfulds 
the beauties attending his workmanship, and the ex- 
cellent and ‘well-contrived mechanism which is ob- 
servable in all that he has furmed. That abstract 


id consequences of vice, and 


an orvament to socicty, a blessing to his fami y and 
make him careful to avoid those actions 


Perhaps, however, in extenuation of the neglect 
with which this subject has been for the most part 
treated, and the little attention which has been shown 
to it - a great mass of mankind, may be justly al- 
leged the difficulty’of coming to any precise and de- 
finite conclusion upon it. ‘he abilities of philoso- 
phers have indeed been so frequently baffled, and 
their wisdom so ofientimes confuunded, in their inqui- 
ries concerning this most important part of our nature, 
that the generality of men, whose avocations are not 

ofa character to allow of much abstruse thinking and 

abstract reasoning, may be justified in excusing them- 

selves from that serivus consideration which it de. 

mands, (o arrive at just conclusions. uponit. ‘To what- 

ever cause it may be owing, it is impossible to say; 

but certain it is, that the inquiries of philosophy, upon 

hardly any subject, have terminated more unsatisfac- 

torily than upon this; and indeed it does seem as if 
it had been the lot of every one who has touched upon 

it, “ to sow the wind, and reap the whirlwind.” 

To say nothing of the hypotheses of Aristotle and 
his disciples, it may be affirmed, that even the induc- 
tive philosophy recommended by the illustrious Bacon, 
though in most cases the only sure road to truth, seems 
in this to have been comparatively valueless. Whe- 
ther it be owing to the particular nature of this sub- 





reasoning which is necessarily employed in all our in- 
qQuiries concerning the nature of the mind, laborious 
as it is, one would think could not fail to afford the | 
highest gratification to him who is at all conscious! 


how diversified are the delights of which it makes us 


ject, or to the misapplication of Bacon's rules of phi- 
losophising in this instance, it is a fact unquestionable 
that hardly any knowledge acquired since the time of 
Bacon has been more unstable and fluctuating. Pase- 
ing by the fanciful opinions of Leibnitz and others, 


the partakers—how abundant are the beauties which and forgetting the earnestness with which they were 
it presents to our notice—and, above all, in what an severally advocated, we need do nothing more than 
exalted position it places us in the scale of being. look at the opinions of Locke, and Berkeley, and of 


That it aspires to an imperishable existence, and is 


flume, and the almost complete overthrow which 


destined to survive “the wreck of mutter and the. they have received at the hands of Reid, to see thay 
crush of worlds,” is surely sufficient to awaken the | this science is still in its infancy. 


utmost atiention, and to excite the most eager inqui- 
ries respecting it. . 
> 


Intricate, however, as is the maze in which this 


portion of knowledge lies; confused as is apparently 
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the labyrinth in which it is entwined; and perplex- 
ing as is the sophistry which is too often thrown 


.around it, there are many other subjects which are 


worthy of the utmost attention, and, by the instruc- 


tion which they are calculated to impart, they far 


more than counterbalance the labor which may have 
been spent upon abstract inquiries. It is not in div- 
ing into metaphysical subtleties, and in ranging over 
the intricacies ef strict philusophical discussion, that 
real knowledge is alone to be obtained; much, and 
what, perhaps, is the most valuable and useful fur the 
purposes of life, is to be gathered from those subjects 
which are, or ought to be, interesting to every man. 
To contemplate man in the abstract, divested of all 
those appendages of character and taste which gene- 
rally take their rise from the circumstances through 
which he is called to pass, may seem to be the task 
of the philosopher alone; but to consider him as he 
actually is in society,—to view the dispositions which 
influence his condact,—the diversified habits which 
he assumes while passing through this stage of exist- 
ence,—the manner in which he is liable to be wrought 
upon by the various incentives which he is likely to 
meet with while pursuing the path allotted to him,— 
and to mark with attention the different feelings which 
actuate him,—is the business of every one who wishes 
to regulate his own conduct aright, and es 
rational and consistent motives. 

It is on this account that biography is capable of 
answering such exalted cids. Human nature is in- 
deed the same in every possible situation of life; but, 
when it is remembered how modified it is likely to 
become by circumstances, how much influenced by 
eontending motives, it will be seen that biography is 
eapable of affording a vast deal of instruction. ‘T'o 
know the manner in which mankind have been 
wronght upon by @ particular conjunction of things, 
is the only way of knowing how to guard against 
their operation in future, if they happen to be evil in 
their tendency; and to regulate them 80 as to answer the 
mest important purposes, if they happea to be beneficial. 

In looking’ back upon the many eminent men whose 
names are recorded in the pages of biography, we find, 
that, notwithstanding their eminence, they were fre- 
quently the subjects of such strange and unworthy 
notions, that their talents were so frequently misap- 
plied, and their abilities made subservient to the at- 
tainment of such base and worthless objects, that they 
were ofien iimes marked by such obliquity of the will, 
and were guilty of actions so utterly inconsistent with 
their characters as rational creatures,—that we shall 
assuredly discover enough to warn us from acting in 
the like manner. It is a lamentable fact, that those 
who have been the possessors of the most command- 
ing talents—who seem really to have arisen for no 
other purpose than to dissipate the darkness which 
hangs ever the universe, and shuts out from the sight 
of mortals that light which is capable of adding dig- 
nity to their nature,—appear to have been the very 
characters who were destined to convince posterity 
of the uiter futility of all human expectations, and the 
folly of placing a dependence upon the efforts of hu- 
man genius. 











In Alcibiades we find implanted by nature almost 
every thing which was calculated to make a wise, a 
useful, and an honorable man; but by no one perhaps 
have such gifts been more set at nought, or more mis- 
used, than by him. Thesensibility of that man is not very 
enviable, who can read without emotion the extraordi- 
nary aberrations from duty of which Alcibiades was 
guilty, and the wonderful fertility of genius by which he 
managed to extricate himself from the difficulties in 
which his own misconduct had involved him. The 
great anxiety with which his venerable preceptor 
watched over his movements, and the eagerness 
which he always displayed to guard him from the 
evils to which he knew he was prone, appear but ill 
requited by the carelessness with which he attend- 
ed to his admonitions, and the little attention which 
he paid to his advice. : 

Individuals have indeed arisen in many countries, 
who were qualified by their abilities to lead their 
countrymen forward in the race of improvement—in 
that race by the means of which those blessings 
which are truly valuable are alone to be obtained ; in 
teaching them to elevate themselves above the minor 
objects, which too much engross the attention of the 
greater portion of their fellow-men; in showing them 
that liberty of thought and liberty of conduct, which 
ean alone arise from a consciousness of their import- 
ance on the scale of being, are the objects which are, 
above all others, worthy of their pursuit; and, that 
setting themselves free from superstitious reverence 
and enslaving notions, they should be bent upon the 
attainment of something above those debasing objects 
which keep the spirit bound, and the mind fettered ; 
but who have, notwithstanding, been the most con- 
stant deviators from the pah of rectitude, who have 
been most prone to wander along unhallowed and un- 
consecrated ground, and who have the most given 
themselves up to the allurements and fascimations of 
evil. There have been those, who, according to the 
original constitution of their nature, appear as though 
they were really fated to trample under foot all those 
systems which have in any way tended to keep men 
chained by the iron bands of despotism, and by the 
still more enduring fetters of perfidy and fraud, which 
have been but too ofien the instraments which tyrants 
have used tu enslave them, but who have, neverthe- 
less, joined with the advocates of these systems to 
strengthen the yoke which has been formed, and to 
add more permanent and lasting power to the evils 
whieh uniformly attend them. 

Could we, in fact, draw aside the veil which con- 
ceals the motives of action—were we able to pull off 
the mask frem that numerous order of men who have 
pretended at least to be the benefactors of their fel- 
low-beings, which hides from our notice those springs 
of conduct by which they were actuated, and pre- 
vents our inspection of that source from whence 
their actions originated, we should find that, in 
the great) majority of instances, those who have 
most seemed to be the friends of haman kind, have 
in reality most wanted the essential “ingredients of 
friendship, and exhibited the most powerful regard 
to their own aggrandizement. It is not by those only 
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who have been the most capacitated for improving the 
condition of the species, but who have been too per- 
versely inclined to attempt such a task, that the evil 
has been wrought which has so often desolated the 
world ; but it has been by those, who, covering the 
natural deformity of their character by a fair disguise, 
have proclaimed themselves the friends of virtue and 
of freedom. Such characters, by assuming to them- 
selves qualities utterly incompatible with their na- 
tures, have made those qualities the means of raising 
them in the opinions of others, and have then em- 
ployed their elevation to trample upon the victims of 
their fraud ; and, claiming kindred and alliance with 
thos~ illustrious devotees of liberty with whom they 
have not one thing in common save the semblance of 
goodness, have cajoled mankind into the belief that 
they too were the worshippers of liberty, and have 
made that belief the instrument of treading under fout 
every thing which has been esteemed sacred and ve- 
nerable. : 

Many again there have been, who, unconsciously 
perhaps, were the supporters of the most pernicious 
state of things, from a want of that firmness and de- 
cision which ought to be the characteristic ef every 
man ; who, unable of themselves to stem the torrent 
ef destruction, which may be rolling over a state, 
contribute, unwarily, by their own imprudent conduct, 
to add to its violence ; and who, possessed of too little 
vigor to oppose themselves singly to the errors which 
may be prevalent in society, furnish a fresh incentive 
to their increase, by lending an appearance of sanc- 
tion to them. 

It is humiliating to witness the illustrious and phi- 
losophical Tully, the sport of every breeze which fiit- 
ted across the commonwealth of Rome—the succes- 
sive victim, from his own want of openness and the pur- 
suit of a straight-forward conduct unawed by power, 
of almost every faction that reigned during his life ; 
at one time lending his talents to the support of the 
cause of Pompey, and at another time, to that of 
Cesar; according as the one party possessed a predo- 
minance over the other. With the exception, indeed, 
of one or two of his orations, such as those against 
Cataline and Antony, most of them exhibit indications 
of all that timidity, which is always an accompani- 
ment of the man of a vacillating disposition ; indica- 
tions, indeed, of that servile flattery, and that gross 
worship of power, which are uniformly felt by him 
who has too little stability to act an independent part, 
wnprejudiced by feelings, and unbiassed by personal 
considerations. 

Whoever feels a veneration for the name of Cice- 
ro,-—and surely no one possessed of any portion of 
laste can fail to do so,—must be anxious mainly to 
look at him as a philosopher and as a theoretical 
statesman, subtracting from his notice all those devia- 
tions in practice from the path of consistency, of 
which this eloquent man was guilty, during the course 
of his political life. Few men of the age in which 
he lived were better acquainted with the proper theo- 
ry of government; had cultivated more successfully 
@ rational and enlightened system of philosophy ; and 





Rone certainly more capable of investing with beauty 
. 


the abstractions which they had formed. As long as 
taste and sensibility shall continue to exist, so long 
will the writings of Cicero be ‘esteemed the models 
of elegance. Looking, however, at this great man as 
one who was called upon by the voice of his country 
to act a consistent part in the mighty struggles which 
then awaited the republic, we are obliged to pass a very 
different judgment upon him, from that which we form 
concerning him when viewed as a philosopher. Those 
feelings which should always be repressed in a public 
man, triumphed over his patriotism ; and, though he 
may have had an ardent attachment to his country, 
and a desire to promote her welfare, personal conside- 
rations swayed him, who was filted by his talents to 
guide the republic safely through the internal contests 
in which she was then engaged, and to avert the dan- 
gers which threatewed her. 

Interesting, however, as is the contemplation of the 
lives of statesmen, and well calculated as they are to 
warn those who may be hereafter placed in the same 
circumstances, from foundering upon the rocks on 
which they were wrecked, there is a species of bio. 
graphy, which, though perhaps less attended to, is 
more fitted to become generally beneficial, and likely 
to be followed with more extensive influence. It is 
not the less true because it has been often times re- 
marked, that the characters who have most benefitted 
mankind, and improved the condition of the species, 
have been—not those who have blazoned their names 
by conquest, and who, to spread abroad the lustre of 
their achievements, have not serupled to violate all 
the duties of humanity, and to burst asunder all those 
ties which have been imposed upon the race for the 
parpose of linking thera together in one common bro- 
therhood,—but they have been those who exerted all 
their talents to tame down that nature which so often 
arises in order to assert the dominion of vice. They 
have been those who have bent all their energies 
to make those virtues shine forth with greater splen- 
dor than they otherwise would, cast into the shade as 
they continually are by the prejudices and passions 
which are incident to human nature ; those who, for- 
saking the pursu’s of ambition, and the paths of that 
which is falsely termed glory, have employed all their 
talents towards improving the moral condition of their 
fellow-beings, and towards dispelling those thick 
clouds of error and prejudice, which serve so much 
to obstruct their mental vision. If it be lawful to 
bend the knee to any thing human, it surely arises in 
that case, where we see a man attempting to mitigate 
the evils attendant upon this life, and trying to coun- 
teract the baneful and pernicious effects of vice, by the 
more salutary influence of virtue. 

But strong as may be the principles which lead to 
the adoption of such excellent conduct as this, it is 
painful to see how comparatively useless the efforts 
which are used on these occasions frequently are, and 
the strong probability there always is that they will ter- 
minate in nothingness and vanity. Should, however, 
even such be the case, one who contemplates it with at- 
tention, will not fail to derive valuable and important 
information therefrom. Surely he must be dead to 
all the finer emotions of the mind, who can see with- 
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out interest the manner in which that spirit of good- 
ness, which takes its rise from the principles of vir- 
tue, is first kindled, and afierwards kept on fire :—the 
way in which “he that has light within his own clear 
breast,” can elevate himself above that regard to the 
opinions of the world, which are but too often the 
source whence spring many of the actions which are 
here looked upon as honorable and useful; and the 
means by which he that has made wisdom his choice, 
ean abstract himself from all association with those 
more grovelling pursuits which characterize the many, 
and, looking abroad upon the face of things, can “ fol- 
low the even tenor of his way,” regardless of every 
thing which might tend to interrupt his progress, to 
sbut out from his sight the scene of beauty and love- 
liness which his fancy may have lighted up, and by 
seeking an alliance with which he might in any way 
have his prospects obscured or his vision darkened. 

it will indeed be found, in loeking back upon those 
who have best accomplished the end for which they 
were called into existence, that there was something 
more animating to cheer them forward through the 
scenes of this life, than are to be obtained from the 
idle applause of the world ; something more inspiring 
than al! that admiration which may be obtained by a 
successful course of enterprise and ambition ; some- 
thing, in fact, more satisfactory and soothing to the 
mind, than any thing which can be gathered from the 
short-lived pleasures which in this state so much en- 
gage the attention. It will be seen, that it was by 
cultivating a habit of retirement from this too busy 
slage of life—such a retirement, however, as left them 
not without the means of doing good to their fellow- 
beings—that they cherished that virtue which always 
shrinks from the gaze of vulgar eyes; that took those 
lessons of wisdom which are here only valuable ; that 
they pushed forward in the career of improvement, 
inattentive to the giddy and illusive objects which 
surrounded them, and Jooked forward to a more noble 
recompense for their pains, and a brighter satisfaction 
in the contemplation of their misfurtunes, than a con- 
sciousness of being the mere subjecis of wonder and 
admiration could possibly affurd. They seek the se- 
elusions of solitude, because 


“ Wisdom’s self p 
Of seeks the sweets of peaceful solitude, 
Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings.” 


They indulge in the privacy of retreat, because it is 
there they can look abroad on the immensity of the 
creation, and contemplating themselves as beings who 
were called into life in order that they might be sub- 
servient to the promotion of good, can best perfurm 
there the parts which are allotted to them. 

There have been many speculat.ons respecting the 
mature of man, and many questions with regard to his 
laaving been from his original constitution a social be- 
ang; but it should never be forgotien, in every argu- 
meni upon this subject, that society does not necessa- 
rily imply that he must mix with all the follies and 





tion of men, but that he is called upon to join in so- 
ciety only so long as the members of it strive to out- 
vie one another in the attainment of goodness and of 

truth, and continue to reach afier that which is truly 

honorable and glorious. 

It is impossible, however, to sliut our eyes to the 
fact, that the pleasures of solitude have been greatly 
abused, and that it is the retiring from the more ac- 
tive engagements of life which has sometimes given 
oceasion to the fustering of evil. Many have been 
the philosophers, who, seclading themselves from all 
intercourse with their fellow beings, have given them- 
selves up to all the vagaries and inconsistencies which 
ean be dishonorable to rational creatures. Pretend- 
ing, perhaps, that they have the attainment of truth 
in view, and that, in retiring from the bustle of the 
world, they are anxious to consecrate their time to the 
service of wisdom, and to free mankind from the dark- 
ness which hangs over their minds, they have been 
mainly solicitous, even in privacy, to attract attention, 
and, by eccentricity of thought, and a new thongh ir- 
rational system of judgment, to draw upon themselves 
the notice of those whom they, notwithstanding, affect 
to hold in derision. 

It will in trath be sometimes found, that even he 
who has published*himself as the enemy of ostenta- 
tion and the observer of humility, and who has do- 
clared himself to be engeged in the pursuit of virtue 
for its own sake, has no other object in view than the 
gratification of his own pride in all that he does; that 
selfis the idol at which he falls down; that this is the 
shrine at which he pays his devotions; that this is the 
altar at which he is the most constaut attendant, and 
at which he tarries longest. It is his own self that 
is the centre of his system ; there it is that all his de- 
sires meet, and all his wishes end; and, provided he 
can butjob‘ain the means of gratifying this desire, he 
cares litile if all beside fall a sacrifice to the accom- 
plishment of his schemes, and become the mode of 
elevating him, although at the expense of their own 
absolute ruin. 

Calm and tranquil as may be thought the retreat of 
some who have given themselves out as philosophers, 
it would be found, with many of them, that retirement 
has been the scene where they hawe been the most 
actively engaged, and where they have most failed in 
reaching the peace and solitude which they antici- 
pated. There it is, perhaps, where they have been 
most busily employed in devising plans to obtain the 
greatest reputation fur wisdom—in plotting a method 
to insure the prostration of the minds of their fellow 
creatures in reverence of their superior knowledge, 
and thus be best able to bind the understandings of 
others in the fetters which their ingenuity had furged, 
and to keep their intellects chained down to those ob- 
jects alone, which they might deem it fit to present 
to their notice for inquiry. Regardless as they may 
appear to have been of the calamities of life, it will 

be found that few lamented them more violently, and 
repined at them more grievously. Every thing which 
intercepted homage they would wish to obtain, 
was asource of misery, for which they had nothing 





all the vanities which distinguish the far greater por. 


to solace them—an occasion of despondency, which 
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all their pretended philosophy could not enable them 
to overcome. Retirement, the natural tendency of 
which is to purify the mind, and to rid it of all those 
ass%ciations which are calculated to debase it, and to 
render it worse than useless, has been the place where 
they have most cherished all those passions and ill- 
constituted feelings which are at once the bane and 
the disgrace of human nature. 

Even the lives of literary men—of men who really 
have made the acquisition of knowledge their aim, and 
who have truly sequestered themselves in solitude for 
no other purpose, but that they might obtain it ina 
more pure and refined state than that in which it is 
possessed by the greater portion of mankind,—have 
many times manifested a total disregard of the benefits 
which are the proper results of knowledge, and of the ex- 
cellences to which it should conduct its po-sessors. To 
tame down prejudices—to overcome that spirit of do- 
mination and rule which all are so prone to exert in 
questions concerning the rights of conscience; to mas- 
ter those feelings in the breast, which so ofien incline 
one man to assume the prerogative of judging, as if he 
were infallible, in matters which properly can alone 
interest him for whom he is desirous of exercising his 
judgment,—might seem the natural and necessary ef- 
fects of extensive knowledge. But, even ton scho- 
lars, sometimes, information, instead of having the ef- 
fect of liberalizing the mind, and furnishing it with 
the means of forming enlarged and capacious concep- 
tions, has the very contrary effect, and serves only to 
confirm the bigotry which it had before imbibed, and 
to strengthen the prejudices which it had previously 
formed. Founded, however, upon such claims as 
these, many have arisen as the censors of others, and 
have affected to dole ont to them the exact meed of 
praise and censure to which they were entitled. 

But it must be confessed, that all are not such. 
Some there are, who “have unassuming lived, and 
died neglected,” but who have been the characters 
that were justly deserving of imitation, and the nar 
ratives of whose lives are the most fitted for impart- 
ing instruction. To watch the progress of genius, 
and observe the process by which talent developes it- 
self in those who have no other claim to attention than 
their abilities, can never be an uninteresting task to 
the reflective and contemplative man. In seeing 
hew many flowers there are who “are born to blush 
unseen, and waste their fragrance on the desert air,” 
he may, perhaps, upon the first sight, be disposed to 
indulge in discontent at the allotments of providence, 
and think them unequal and unjust; but, even if he 
look not beyond the confines of this state, if he simply | 
regard the feelings of those whom he deems unequal. 
ly recompensed, he will find, for the most part, that 
the neglects which they experience, and the sorrows 


every one that enters it, his certainly should seem the 
most enviable lot, who can tell how to assuage the ills 
which he may encountér, by reflection and medita- 
tion; who is acquainted with a way of hushing into 
calmness every emotion which would Jead to unwar- 
rantable conclusions with respect to the dispensations 
of the Deity; who knows howto meliorate that bitter- 
ne-s of spirit, which, more or less, is the portion of 
every one; and who carries about with him a prinei- 
ple which will serve at all times to soften every per- 
turbation, and alleviate every painful feeling. Toa 
person who is anxious to “ vindicate the ways of God 
to man,” there will always appear, even in the lives 
of those who may seem to have been most the sport 
of fortune and the creatures of chance, something ex- 
cellent and valuable in their condition, which was 
more than sufficient to counterbalance the evils with 
which they may have had to struggle. It is only to 
those who, shutting their eyes to every thing in the 
situation of man which has a tendency to diffuse hap- 
piness and tranquillity, take into view only these 
parts of that situation which may appear to be mixed 
up with calamity, that the conduet of the Deity will 
seem harsh and mysterious. It will be well, how- 
ever, if, from the exhibition of the leading traits ef 
character which have distinguished the many emi- 
nent characters of every kind that have existed, their 
posterity would learn instruction. Many are the temp- 
tations to error; many are the incentives that present 
themselves, to induce them to wander from the right 
course; and, perhaps, these evils cannot be more ef- 
fectuaily guarded against, than by looking back upon 
the fates of those who have gone before. The al- 
lurements to lead astray are indeed not less numerous 
than in former days; the path of error lies still before 
us, enlarged and made more broad, perhaps, than for- 
merly, by the multitudes that have since and are stilt 
continuing to travel in it; its gates are still thrown 
wide open, inviting us to enter, and, if once any con- 
siderable progress be made in it, the means of retrac- 
ing our steps will not be easy. 


facilis descensus Averni, 

Per noctes atque dies patet atri janua ditis; 

Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras. 
Hoe opus, hic labor est. 











Let mankind learn, then, from the accumulated 
wisdom of ages; and, whenever tempted to tufn aside, 
and depart from the path of rectitude and duty, re- 
member how others have succeeded in their devia- 
tions; and, from a contemplation of the misfortunes 
which have attended those in their wanderings, sup- 
ply themselves with a principle, if they can do so by 
no other means, which shall deter them from acting 





they endure, are more than compensated by that in- 
ward satisfaction and peace of mind, of which they | 
are the subjects. 
Placed in a state where so much misery awaits | 


in the like manner, and bringing upon themselves 
those calamities which those who have gone before 
80 painfully experienced. 
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"Twas in the height of winter’s might, 
An evening drear and dark, 

And howling whirlwinds rent the skies, 
And swell’d the watea-dog’s bark,— 

There were bursts of snow, and sleet, and hail, 
And ice-men stiff and stark. 





. 


Away ina rough and lonely spot 
By the Susquehanna’s side, 

Away where the tall trees’ branches wave, 
And the woods stretch far and wide, 

‘To a wretched cot, thro’ the wild storm's rage, 
A dark man onward hied. 


And a woman frail, infirm, and worn 
By time's and care’s impress, 

By a feeble flame on the hearth she sat 
In her widowed loneliness, — 

No “ chick nor child” on earth had she 

Her withering years to bless. 





She sat, and the bowling storm raged on, 
And she breath’d her maker's name ; 

Yet the cold winds swept with maniac how! 
And chill’d her tottering frame : 

The door was rent with a fearful crash, 
And the dark intruder came. 


He came like a demon wild with lust— 
He came with a bloody hand— 


i The frantic flame had fann’d. 
It seem’d as if imps of hell were by 
When the cursed scheme was plann'd! 


The storm went by, the sun rose bright, 
’ The lonely cot was there ; 
But, spite of the dreamy glory flung 
Athwart the frosty air, 
There were some that wept—for the lonely cot 
Had been marder’s horrible lair! 


‘Oh, why should the dark man sneaking come 
Thro’ the bleak and dreary night, 
When the wild winds rend the shivering skies 
And the storm-king wreaks his might ; 
Why should the blow be struck that made 
That spirit wing its flight? 


A few short years on earth at most— 
A few short years to roaam— 

And nature’s voice had sounded sweet, 
In whispering her to come— 

And gathering bands of angels sought 
To bear the wanderer home ! 


THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 





And long, deep draughts from the mad'ning cup 










Long years had passed, and rumor's blast 
Had hush’d its vision’d song ; 

That night’s dark deed had ceased to flit 
The bosom’s thoughts along ; 

The mind no longer dwelt upon 
That work of blood and wrong. 
















But the dark man wander'd up and down 
Away in far off lands,— 

And the gay world’s smile, and the reckless laugh 
Of rude and lawless bands, 

They could not chase the guilt from his soul, 
Nor the blood from his tremb'ling hands. 









In the dream of night, in the blaze of day, 
That woman frail and old— 

He heard the shriek of her broken voice, 
And saw her shivering cold, 

And her wild and glazed eye-balls start 
At his fierce and murderous hold ! 
















The power within with the daring sin 
Still grappled hard and strong, 

And his guilty soul with visions wild 
And quaking thoughts would throng : 

« My heart will break, and my brain will rave, 
To bear this burthen long !” 
















The dark man turn'd to the world again, 
And the goblet high would fill: 

“I will taste of life’: bright pleasures yet !— 
Shall I wreak out my own ill ?— 

I may laugh at the fiends that haunt my brain 
If my coward tongue is still!” 












But the thought still burn’d his burthen’d soul 
Like maniac fiends of hell, ‘ 

The brightest joy that he sought was pain, 
For there would the black fiends dwell ; 

And they whisper’d to him of the bloody deed, 
Still urging him to tell. 








Nor day nor night, nor dark nor light, 
Under evening’s crimson'd sky, 

When the baimy breeze perfum'd the air, 
Or the storm was hurrying by, 

Could he chase that pale cold furm away, 
Or hush that dying cry. 













“T must tell my guilt!—come well, come ill, 
The tale I must unfold !— 

She frowns on me from the lone hearth-side, 
And the night is bleak and cold ; 

She totters about, and her breath comes hard— 
She is poor, and frail, and old ;— 














FATHERLAND.—~—THE ADIEU. 





I see the marks on her wrinkled neck 
Where my dark hand did assail, 

Her gray hairs stream and her lip is blue, 
And her cheek is hollow and pale!”— 
The black fiends grinn’d, and leering, said, 

“ You must éell that horrid tale !” 


*T was a pure and sunny day in spring, 
And martial bands were there— 
Banners and plumes were waving high, 
And streaming bright and fair,— ‘ 
And the dark man marched to the gallows tree 


To a dull and solemn air. 


Columbia, Penn. ALP. 


FATHERLAND. 


BY RICHARD 


No—no, I cannot quench the thought— 
It burns within my brain— 

I feel ’twou’'d kill me not to see 
My fatherland again. 

Though richer soil may be beneath, 
A brighter sky above, 

It cannot wrest my heart from thee— 
It cannot win my love. 


I walk abroad in multitudes, 
A lone and wretched thing; 

The blessed wells of sympathy 
In me forbid to spring. 

Life’s sweetest joys and charities, 
I feel them self-consume ; 

My teeming mind a prison-house, 
My glowing heart a tomb. 


MARRINGTON, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


All fond association closed— 
All early love and pride, 

Or if but named, to hear in scorn 
The stranger's lip deride: 

I seem to breathe on sufferance 
The free air of the skies; 

Tho’ heaven no distinction owns, 
Man’s impious soul denies. 


This land is full of happy hearts— 
Of beautiful and brave, 

Yet their bright source of happiness 
But mocks the foreign slave. 

The work of fools and tyrants this, 
Who turn all bliss to bane, 

Still—still ‘twou'd kill me not to see 
My fatherland again. 


THE ADIEU. 


BY MRS. E. 


A. 


LEAVENS. 


Wun in scenes, far away, thy footsteps shall linger, ; Ah! no, ‘twere not meet that thy mem’ry should 


And life's busy cares thick around thee shall throng; 
When time on thy brow hath prest his rude finger, 
And sprinkled gray hairs thy brown locks among: 


Let sometimes thy thoughts, at the still hour of ev’ning, 
Turn aside from the bustle of manhood’s career, 
To commune with the friends that now thou art leaving, 
And fancy that with us once more thou art here. 


I ask not a thought when thy prospects are brightest, 
And fame has perchance thee a laurel wreath wove; 

When in thy glad pathway the flowers spring lightest, 
And thou art encircled by friends of thy love. 





waken, 
"Mid pleasnres like those to remember the past ; 
But when, link by link, fortune’s bright chain is 
broken, 
Turn again, and find friendship still true to the last. 


Then fare thee well, loved one; may fate for thee 
ever 
Wear the aspect of gladness—the image of joy; 
Be the calm of thy breast like the deep silent 
river— 
A peace that earth gives not, and cannot destroy. 
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THE PHYSICIAN’S FEE. 


BY CHARLES F?. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Moruer, are you unwell?” and the daughter 
looked up from the work on which she had, for the 
last half hour, been busily and silently engaged. Her 
mother had been similarly employed; but her work, 
some unfinished muslin, was lying on her lap, while 
her head rested upon her hand, as if she were in deep 
thought. 

“ Mother, are you unwell? you look pale.” 

“ No, my child,” replied the mother, in a sad, calm 
tone, more sorrowful than it was her wont. The 
daughter put aside her work and took her parent’s 
hand, gazing, with a troubled look, into her face. A 
tear glistened in the eye of Mrs. Lemand, at this de- 
lieate thongh forcible demonstration of filial affection. 

“Ellen,” said she, as she drew her child to her 
bosom, and imprinted a kiss on ber fair forehead, 
“sixteen years ago, this evening, your father bent af- 
fectionately over my sick cuuch, to gaze upon his first- 
born—his daughter—yourself, my dear child! and 
twelve years ago, this same evening, I bent over Ais 
sick couch. The angel of death was there also, and 
I became a widow!” The tears of the mother and 
daughter were mingled. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lemand were of English birth. They 
were married in their native land; but soon afier, 
left for this country. They were not, by any means, 
rich, but enjoyed a comfortable independence. Mc. 
Lemand came over as agent for a house in Liverpool, 
and resided in New York. Here Ellen was born. 
After a residence of about five years in New York, 
the house in which Mr. Lemand was engaged became 
bankrupt. A few fragments were all that he was en- 
abled to save from the wreck ; and, broken in spirits, 
poor in health, Mr. L. was left to struggle along in a 
strange land as he best could. For two years he 
strove to regain the footing he had lost; but he only 
“ wrestled with air.” He was taken sick, and soon 
died, leaving his wife and child a slender stock to sup- 
port them in the rough journey of life. 

Mrs. Lemand had no friends in England to whom 
she could appeal in her extremity. She had rich re- 
lations, or rather an uncle; but she never had any in- 
tercourse with him, and probably her existence was 
entirely unknown to him—at best, uncared for. She 


soon found her little stock running low, and she be- 


gan to cast about for means of support. She was not 
one of those who sit down in idleness, repining at her 
lot, and murmuring at the decrees of Providence. She 
had faith in the “ promises,” and her heart had a 
leaning place of which the world knew not. Being 
expert with the needle, she made application among 
her few acquaintances for needle-work, and by con- 
stant industry was enabled to keep want from the 
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door, and bestow upon her daughter that education, 
which, in adversity or prosperity. is alike a blessing. 
Ellen grew up all a fond mother’s heart could desire. 
She early made herself useful, and soon the united 
efforts of the mother and daughter allowed them to add 
some of the luxuries to the necessaries of life. Their 
dwelling was retired from the noise and busile of the 
city. It was an humble though pleasant abode. The 
hand of taste was vivible in all that appertained to it. 
The rooms were plainly, though neatly and comfort- 
ably furnished, and contentment; if not happiness, 
reigned there. Such was the situation of affairs on 
the evening when our story commenced. 

It was the anniversary of her danghter’s birth, as 
well as of her husband's death. No wonder the brow 
of the mother was shaded. The graves.of buried 
hopes were re-opened : the fountains of memory loosed. 
It was the resurrection hour of departed joys. She 
thought of the trials she had passed through—of her 
far off home, where, in childhood she was blest with 
a mother’s love, and a father’s care, and a sister's 
companionship—of hey lost partner. All these came 
thronging on her thoughts—the white and the dark 
spots—the shadows and sun*eams of life. No won- 
der the tear drop stood in her eye. Again and again 
she pressed her child to her bosom; for she was the 
only earthly treasure that remained to her—the sole 
link that chained her affections to this world. 

“ May thy path through life be less thorny than thy 
mother’s, Ellen! Nevertheless, not my will be done!” 
As she gave utterance to this humble reliance, her 
eye brightened, and the shadows lified from her spi- 
rits, and the wonted smile of content again lit up her 
ccuntenance. 

We said that by their industry they were enabled 
to add some of the luxuries to the necessaries of life. 
‘This was true for a time,-w prosperity smiled on 
the country. But dark shadows began to creep over 
the land. The tide of fortune was suddenly checked, 
and began to recede. Retrenchment became the or- 
der of the day. Superflnities were discarded, and the 
closest economy was studied. Many persons were, 
eunsequently, thrown out of employ, and distress be- 
gan to pervade the poorer classes. Mrs. Lemand es- 
caped not the general deom. Day after day she found 
less employment for ber needle. Many of those who 
furnished her with work were obliged to inform her 
that they had no more to offer; and those who cor- 
tinued to affurd employment were so uncertain in 
their calls upon her, that she barely earned enough to 
supply the simplest necessaries of life. Mrs L. view- 
ed the dark cloud setiling over her late sunny pros 
pects with an anxious eye. Winter was approaching. 
The times became more and more pressing. The in- 
clement season called for new outlays. How were 
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these demands on her purse to be met? Even by the 
most pinching economy, she barely received enough 
to live from day to day. She found it necessary, at 
last, to dispose of household articles, from time to 
time, at a great sacrifice, to procure the means of sub- 
sistence.. It is a dreadful condition for a female, 
brought up in independence, to be thus situated. 
Alas! how many have been thus placed—been thus 
doomed to witness the gradual wasting away of their 
little property, to satisfy the calls of hunger—or, 
what is nearly as imperative, the urgent solicitations 
of an icy-hearted creditor! To this extremity was 
Mrs. L. reduced. Article afier article disappeared, 
until she retained scarcely enough for ler limited 
use. And how did Ellen bear this reverse? Like the 
daughter of such a mother! More anxious on her pa- 
rent’s account than her own, she did all that one 
could do, in her situation, to sustain her, and -to alle- 
viate her sufferings. A murmuring word never es- 
caped her lips. Often, when their board was reduced 
so low as to afford hardly sufficient to satisfy one per- 
son—often would Ellen plead indisposition, that ber 
mother might not divide the slender stock, although 
the pangs of hunger were gnawing within her. Nuwt- 
withstanding this self-sacrifice, she was doomed to see 
her beloved parent gradually sink under the troubles 
that surrounded her. 

As poverty came upon them, they were obliged to 
leave the comfortable roof that sheltered them, and 
take up their abode in the second story of a miserable 
tenement, in an obscure and unhealihy part of the 
city. Cut off from their former employment, they 
were obliged to have recourse to such work as they 
could procure. They now depended on the slender 
pay received for washing clothes fur the boarders of 
a neighboring hotel. The burden of this feil on El- 
len, fur her mother’s health and strength had become 
so reduced, she was only able to render very slight 
assistance. Ellen faltered not. She prosecuted her 
work with an air of cheerfulness, and strove, by every 
act in her power, to keep up the sinking spiriis of her 
mother. Yet she did not—cvuld not shut her eyes to 
her parent’s gradual failing: and often, when her mo- 
ther slept, would her firmness give way, ana the hot 
tears soak the midnight pillow. 

We have refrained from describing the person of 
Ellen. We have desired that the reader should first 
become acquainted with her mind, and feel an inte- 
rest in her, on account of her good qualities, rather 
than the beauty of her person. Still, Ellen lacked 
not those external graces, which, if they do not con- 
stitute woman’s chief charm, still render. her an ob- 
ject of greater attention and admiration. In a gay 
and fashionable assembly she would have shone 
among the brightest: and yet, never did she appear 
80 lovely, as when, arrayed in her humble garb, she 
performed, with a willing heart, those menial services 
for her mother’s support. 


pl eee 


CHAPTER II. 


It was a cold blustering evening in November. A’ 
raging north-easterly storm had prevailed through the 
day, and as night shut in, the wind and sleet swept 
sullenly through the streets, and drearily against the 
buildings. The shops were nearly all closed. The 
lamps shed a dim and flickering light on the slippery 
pavement, over which, occasionally, some passenger, 
bending to the blast, would hurry on his way. On 
this evening, emerging from a narrow, dreary-looking 
street, a young female was seen, struggling along in 
evident haste. Turning the corner, and passing two 
or three blocks, she ascended the steps of a large 
house, before whose door an expiring lamp threw out 
a few faint gleams. Afier hesitating a moment, as if 
to recover herself, she rang the bell. The door wag 
shortly opened by a young man, who hastily inquired 
her wants. 

“ Does Doctor Herbert reside here?”” was asked, ix 
a timid, irresolute voice. 

“ My name is Herbert,” was the reply, in a tone 
that evidently showed that the speaker was not alto- 
gether pleased with the call. 

“Can you not visit a lady—a poor woman,” cor- 
recting herself/—* who is dangerously ill?” 

“ Will not to-morrow do?” and the young man drew 
back, casting a significant glance at the driving sleet, 
as he partly closed the door, “ will not to-morrow do— 
| have an engage—” 

“ For the love of God, sir, do not refuse me!” inter~ 
rupted the female, in a trembling and . beseeching 
voice—* My mother is sick—very sick—the distance 
is short—you shall be paid!” 

“Cannot you find some one else, Miss?” said the 
physician in a more yielding tone. 

“Oh, no, sir! Ihave been refused by two others. 
My poor mother I fear is dying. Oh, sir, if you have 
a mother you wil) go with me—if you have not, by- 
her memory I charge you not to slight the orphan’s- 
prayer!’ And the speaker turned her face full upon 
the young man. It was very pale, but sirikingly beau-- 
tiful. 

Whether the affecting appeal or the lovely counte- 
nance influenced the young physician, it matters not: 
but he hesitated no longer. Hastily throwing on a 
cloak, he followed the female. Although she said» 
the distance was not great, yet to the young man it 
seemed interminable. After following her througlr 
two or three obscure streets, and as they were plung-- 
ing down an unlighted and dismal-looking alley, he: 
ingnired if they had much farther to go. 

“ This is the house, sir,’ said the female, stopping 
before a mean and shattered tenement, whose crazy 
frame could hardly withstand the heavy gusts that 
swept over it—* Take care of the broken step, sir!" 

With this caution he picked his way into the low 
entry, and followed his conductress up a pair of creak- 
ing stairs, prepared to witness a scene of \ 
wretchedness. A door was opened, and he 
troduced ty a dimly lighted room. He started 
entrance. The signs of poverty he surely beh 
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it was not the poverty of crime and intemperance— 
the disgusting and revolting exhibition he expected to 
encounter. There was no appearance of disorder— 
no unpleasant odor—no filihy floor and dirty sack of 
straw for a bed—too commonly found in the abodes 
of want. He gazed about him in astonishment. The 
scanty furniture was plain, and of the cheapest kind ; 
but every thing was neat and well arranged. A small 
tallow candle gave light to the room. There was the 
white pine table, covered with a clean cloth,on which 
rested a bible; the rush-bottomed chairs—three in 
number; the well scoured floor, and the neat bed— 
straw to be sure—but covered with spotless white 
though coarse sheets, and a plain counterpane. A 
few smoking embers burnt on the hearth. The phy- 
sician had but a moment to view the unexpected ap- 
pearance of the room, as the girl threw off her bonnet 
and oloak, and knelt by the bedside, displaying in the 
ac! a form of perfect symmetry—not the less attractive 
for being arrayed in garments of the cheapest mate- 
rial. 

“ Mother, dear mother, the doctor has come to see 
you!” whispered the kneeling one, in a voice exceed- 
ingly sweet and tender. 

“Out of my sight, girl! Why fellow me forever, 
like a curse, with your perpetual ery for bread— 
bread! Drink tears, as 1 do, and let them satisfy you!” 
and the sick woman tossed her arms impatiently 
about. : 

The physician drew. near, while the daughter 
buried her face in the clothes, sobbing with irrepress- 
ible emotion: 

“ My poor mother !—who never before looked un- 
kindly on me, now drives me from her like a hated 
thing?’ 

“Ha! ha! hear the hypocrite!” said the sick wo- 
man, in a tone of withering scorn—*“sir, beware!” 
and she partly raised herself in bed, and pointed her 
emaciated arm towards the weeping girl—* beware 
of that girl—she will prove a bitter curse to you! 1 
gave her the last mouthful—robbed myself of the sole 
remaining crust—for what!—to feed a viper! May 
you never be cursed with an ungrateful child!” and 
she fell back exhausted on the pillow. 

“Oh, sir, she raves,” said the daughter depreca- 
tingly ; “ for two days | have heard only reproaches 
from one who never before opened her lips but in 
kindness!” 

“You must not heed them, miss,’ said the doctor, 
who had been closely examining the patient; “it is 
the effect of disease. Your mother is laboring under 
a high fever—her senses are disordered, and it is cus 
tomary for persons in her situation to faney those their 
enemies and perseculors, who are most beloved in 
their lucid state. Be not troubled, therefure—when 
restored io her right mind, her affections will be un- 
changed,” . 

“ But will her senses be restored !—is there hope?” 
said the girl in an anxious tone. 


“Your mother is a very sick woman—very ; but 


is far from desperate. With proper treat- 
y recover, and my services shall not be 


The daughter thanked him—not with words—but 
in a more expressive language—that of the heart, 
which the physician read in her glowing face and 
speaking eyes. 

We presume we need not inform the reader that 
the sick one was Mrs. Lemand. In assisting Ellen to 
accomplish some work which she had been unex. 
pectedly called upon to perform, she had overtasked 
her feeble strength and exposed herself. A severe 
cold ensued, which terminated in a fever. Ellen 
would immediately have called in a physician, but 
her mother treated her sickiess as a slight matter, pre- 
ferring rather to suffer than to exbaust their miserable 
pittance in paying for medical advice. But Mrs. L. 
grew worse. Indeed, so rapid was the disease, Ellen 
dared not leave her. Twice she despatched a child of a 
neighbor for a physician, as she found that her mother’s 
wits began to wander. But, “ good Samaritans” 
are scarce in a large city, and the calls of a ragged 
urchin rarely receive that attention, or are answered 
with that alacrity, as the calls of those. whose appear- 
ance holdg out a fee in prospective. Ellen, however, 
had, like the young in general,a better opinion of 
human nature. Always ready at the call of suffer- 
ing, she imagined that others were like herself, and 
when the boy returned with the physician's answer— 
“ Will be there directly""—she waited impatiently and 
listened to catch every footstep. But she waited in 
vain. No physician came. Her mother grew hourly 
worse. Ellen would have gone herself to get advice, 
but she was fearful of leaving her mother's bedside. 
The delirium increased, and required all her care 
‘and watchfulness. To add to her affliction, the deli- 
rium began to assume that peculiar type which we 
have described, and the already burdened heart of 
the poor girl received a new pang in the dislike her 
mother began to show toward her. For two days she 
was exposed to this new trial On the evening of the 
second day, her feelings were wound up to such a 
pitch, that she determined to go in person in search of 
a physician. She got an occupant of another part of 
the house to attend to her mother, while she went 


forth. It was a night of storms,as we have described. 


Inquiring of the few passengers she met, she received 
hasty directions, and applied to one end another of the 
medical profession. The first one to whom she ap- 
plied, hardly allowing her to state her wants, pleaded 
a prior engagement; and from the second application 
she turned with almost a bursting heart as she re- 
ceived a flat refueal. It was now getting late—tho 
‘shops began to be closed, and the sterm to beat more 
furiously. Wet, chilled, and almost in a state of de- 
spair, she sough! still another—with what success the 
reader is already acquainted. She was fortunate 
in her choice, for Dr. Herbert, though young, was 
eminently qualified fur his business. 

Immediate measures were taken to combat the dis- 
ease. After a copious depletion and the adminisira- 
tion of sedatives, Ellen had the satisfaction of seeing 
her mother sink into a slumber—the first she had en- 
joyed for a long time. The physician, afier doing all 
that the circumstances of the case demanded, leaving 





directions, etc. for the night, made preparations to de- 
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part. Ellen lefi the bedside, and taking from the 
table drawer 2 purse, emptied its contents, consisting 
of a number of small silver pieces, with a few coppers, 
-and tendered them to the doctor, remarking, with some 
trepidation, “ | know not your charge, sir—if you will 
be so kind as to call to-morrow, should not this be a 
sufficient fee, I will endeavor to obtain the exact 
amount.” 

The physician stood for a moment regarding the 
speaker with an embarrassed air: ‘hen said, as he took 
the proffered change—“ I shall certainly cafl to-mor- 
row—your mother's case demands it. But—” and he 
hesitated, while a slight flush passed over his face— 
“but—I liked to have forgotien it—there is a recipe 
I wish to leave,” and he seated himself at the table, 
while Ellen returned to adjust something about the 
bed. 

“There is the recipe,” said he, rising and pointing 
to a folded paper on the table. “ You will recollect to 
give the powders I have left every two hours, and 
the drops immediately. Good evening, Miss Lemaud— 
I trust your mother will be better in the morning,” 
and he took his leave. 

Ellen took the folded paper to put it in her purse— 
the sight of which caused her to sigh, for it was en- 
tirely empty—when she was induced to look at the 
recipe. She opened the paper—a bank note fora 

nerous sum fell from its folds, and the astonished 

| read, instead of a recipe— 
“ It is more. blessed to give than to receive!” 


CHAPTER II. 


Tauty-is it more blessed to give than to receive, 
when the object of onr charity is known to be desery- 
ing- Young Herbert felt i: to be so on his return 
home. He knew that his patient was poor, for every 
thing he saw spoke of exireme poverty ;—the humble 
dwelling—the scant furniture—ihe incoherent expres- 
sions of the sick woman, and if these were noi 
envugh, the purse with its few bits of copper and 
silver: and he knew she was worthy. The neatness 
aad order of the room—ihe demeanor of the daughter— 
every thing around and about them convinced him 
that his gift was well bestowed. What argument he 
found for this conclusion in the brilliant charms of 
Elien—and they never shone so conspicuously as in 
her assiduous attention to her poor mother—is not for 
usto say. Suffice it, that when young Herbert laid 
his head on his pillow, he fe]t more satisfied with his 
evening's performance than if he had received a good 
fat fee from a purse-proud patient. 

But how shall we describe the emotions of Ellen 
on learning the contents of the pretended Teeipe? It 
would be difficult to paint them in all their varia- 
tions. How deep was her intense delight at the unex- 
pected treasure—coming in this, her sorest need : and 
then came other feelings. Should she accept this! 


gift—from an entise stranger, (00% Would it be pro-f. 


pert Bat had shea right to reject itt Was-it no 





intended for her mother as well as herself? These 
and a thousand similar qnestions she put to herself, 
without, however, being able to solve them to her 
satisfaction. Never before did she so much desire 
her mother’s counsel and advice. But when she 
thought over the situation in which she was placed, 
with no possibility of earning any thing by her own 
hands so long as her parent continued sick; when 
she thought of the extra expenses that must necessa- 
rily be incurred to provide articles for a sick room; 
and when she remembered, too, that she had not 
funds enough of her own to procure more than a 
week's provisions, small as were her wanis—she de- 
cided at once to accept the gift. 

We shall not attempt to analyze poor Ellen's feel- 
ings, as she sat that night by her mother's bedside, 
watching her uneasy slumbers. She thought—as it 
was natural that she should—much of her benefactor, 
but not in the light of a benefactor solely. There 
was an under-current of feeling, as she dwelt upon 
his personal appearance—his fine manly form—his 
expressive countenance, and his sympathetic tunes, 
which she did not attempt to fathom. She suffered 
the stream to flow on in its seductive brightness, 
without questioning its source or destination. Thus 
she passed a sleepless, but not a wearisome night. 

In the morning her mother’s symptoms appeared 
much more favorable. Though wandering at times, 
she did not exhibit those distressing tokens which so 
alarmed Ellen the evening previous. Jt was with no 
small anxiety that she now awaited the expected visit 
of the physician. She listened with a throbbing heart 
to every approaching footstep—fearing, yet desiring, his 
presence. Liow should she acknowledge his donation— 
how express her gratitude? Should she be silent 
respecting it, or should she represeit to him the true 
state of the case, and.inform him that she should con- 
sider his gift as a loan, until she should be able to 
repay it? This last thonght siruck her the most favor- 
ably, and she resolved to be governed by it. She had 
scarcely arrived at this conclusion, when a chaise 
ratiled up to the door. Presetily footsteps were heard 
on the stairs. She started, and the blood fushed her 
cheeks as some one rapped on thedovr. She opened 
it, and the young physician entered. He, too, was 
slightly embariassed. Hastily paying his respects, he 
approached the bed, and inquired afier his patient. 

“ My mother rested exceedingly well last night,” 
said Ellen, “ and appears much better this morning— 
do you not think so, sir?” 

“ Why—yes—here is a surprising change!” said 
Herbert, as he felt Mrs. Lemand’s pulse. I could not 
desire a more favorable case. But she requires great 
care and attention. Have you no friend, Miss Le- 
mand, to assist you in the arduous duties of the sick 
chamber. 

« Lonce had not, Mr. Herbert; for the poor—those 
who most need the blessing of friendship—are gene- 
rally deprived of it. When we were in prosperity, 
we reckoned friends; but when adversity came upon 
us, friendship took her departure.” 

“ It: is) @. bitter lesson we all must sooner or later 





learn,” said Herbert, “1 was early taught it, Whem 
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I mos: desired friends, | found them not; but when I 
needed not their aid, then they crowded around me. 
You said you once had no friend ; have yeu been so 
fortunate as to secure one, Miss Lemand ?”" 

Ellen felt her cheeks glow at this question. She 
hesitated a moment before replying; then, with a 
throbbing heart, and a slightly trembling voice, she 
said—“ He who remembers the widow in her afflic- 
tion—who feels it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive—has proved himself a friend, indeed !” and she 
fixed her gaze earnestly on the young physician. 

He started at this delicate acknowldgment, and, 
taking Ellen's hand, with some warmth replied, “Miss 
Lemand, I will not pretend to misunderstand you. 1 
thank God, who has given me the power, as well as 
the will, to do an act of kindness. But the trifle I left 
last evening must not be alluded to. We must be 
better friends—become better acquainted. You were 
not always as you now appear—you have seen better 
days. Am I too bold-in thus seeking your confidence?” 

Charles Herbert was a man of generous impulses. 
He walked threugh the world with a warmer heart, 
and had a more exalted opinion of human nature than 
most men. He was enthusiastic in his attachmenis. 
When once the fountain of feeling was stirred, it ge- 
nerally overflowed. Left in early life an orphan, he 

’ had struggled on unaided—buffeting the waves with 
a strong arm and determined heart. He entered on 
the study of medicine with barely a change of rai- 
ment—a poor student thirsting after knowledge. He 
overcame difficulties under which others would have 
sunk. He bore up against trials which would have 
crushed a less determined man. The elements of 
greatness were implanted in his nature, and all the 
array of adverse circumstances could not subdue them. 
His career was upward and onward, as will be the 
course of all those who have fixed an eye on the goal, 
resolved to win it. He was now, at an early age, in 
the enjoyment of the confidence of a numerous and 
wealthy class, reaping the harvest of his early sufferings. 
He ranked high as a young physician, and every day 
was adding new strength to his claims. Such was 
Charles Herbert ; and, with this brief exposition of his 
character, the reader will not be surprised at his ad- 
dress to Ellen, and the sudden proffer of his friendship. 
With such a cast of mind, the barriers of restraint are 
soon broken down, and though Ellen shrunk with an 
instinctive delicacy from entering at once into a narra- 
tion of her past history, she could not reject his friendly 
overture. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tae winter months had passed away. Spring had 
come with her train of flowers and choir of singing 
birds, and nature was decked in her beautiful gar- 
ments. . 

It was evening; and the streets of the city were 
thronged with a gay crowd, enjoying the delicious at- 


mosphere and the rich splendor of night. Every mov- 
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ing thing seemed glad, and in keeping with the fresh- 
ness and beauty of the season. But, let us step apart 
from the crowd, and enter this gentee} looking house. 
The rooms, if not richly, are handsomely furnished. 
Every thing gives evidence of being arranged by the 
hand of taste. Iis occupants consist of two females. 
One, a middle-aged lady, bearing the marks of recent 
illness, reclines on a sofa: the other, a beautiful girl 
of about nineteen, whose simple white dress sets off a 
furm of exquisite proportions, is seated at a neat work- 
table, reading aloud in tones exceedingly rich and 
clear. The picture is one of pure, unadulterated com- 
fort: and, were it not for the lines on the brow of the 
elder—those leger-lines of care and suffering—one 
would suppose that sorrow had never shaded so fair 
and bright a scene. 

“ It is a sad story, mother,” said the young lady, as 
she finished and laid aside the book, “and it bears a 
painful similitude to our own dark history.” 

“ Without its happy termination, Ellen,” replied the 
mother. “ Perhaps, if there had been a good physician 
nigh, the story would not have closed so darkly,” and 
Mrs. Lemand fixed her eyes with an arch meaning on 
her daughter. A smile and a sigh struggled on the 
lips of Ellen. 

“Our obligations to Mr. Herbert are many and 
great,” said she, while a faint blush stole over her 
features. “Had it mot been for him, we might sti 
have been the occupants of a hovel, and dependant 
the. precarious means by which we so lately were 
supported.” 

“You have often heard, my daughter, that God 
never resorts to ordinary means to accomplish His 
ends, and that He often causes good to spring from, 
what we, in our finite judgment, call an evil. In- 
stance my late sickness. To that we are indebted for 
the acquaintance of Charles Herbert—by him we 
learned the existence of that letter, the receipt of 
which has worked the change in our situation.” 

« True,” said Ellen, “ but we might have received 
the letter without the doctor's aid.” 

“We might, my dear, but”—continued her mother, 
who never neglected an opportunity to enforce a use- 
ful lesson—“ 1 had rather ascribe the changes that 
have taken place to a wise providence than to a blind 
chance.” And it was in this devout reliance that 
Mrs. Lemand found strength to bear patiently the ills 
of life. She had been schooled in adversity, as we 
have seen ; but a submissive, docile spirit had shielded 
her in the hour of trial. “ Thy will be done,” were 
the magic words that buoyed her life-bark up, when 
tossed on a tempestuous sea. It formed the burden of 
a favorite song of hers, written by a friend of her 
husband and presented to her. 


When sailing o'er life's changeful sea, 

. Should storms my bark assail, 

Oh, may I put my trast in Thee, 
Whose power controls the gale ; 

And though opposed may be the wind, 
My course but just begun, 

Let this but harbor in my mind— 





“ THY WILL BE DONE.” 
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Though waves around dash high and dark, 
And burst upon its deck ; 

Dooming my frail and struggling bark 
To early, sudden wreck ; 

Though cloud on clovd their forms should rear, 
And shroud entire hope’s sun ; : 

Still may I say without a fear, 
“ THY WILL BE Dont!” 


Where’er through life my path may lead, 
In sunshine or in gloom ; 

Though thorns should every step impede— 
How dark soe’er my doom ; 

Oh, never may I dare coniend 
Against the Holy One! 

But whisper, as I lowly bend, 
“THY WILL BE DONE.” 


But how are we to account for this happy change 
in the circumstances of Mrs. Lemand? To enable 
the reader to understand it fully, he must go back with 
us to the sick chamber, which we left rather abrupt- 
ly. We mentioned that Mr. Herbert took a deep in- 
terest in the welfare of the family, and made an offer 
of his friendship. He was one of those characters 
with whom one feels at home on ashort acquaintance. 
We have all met with such in our intercourse with 

world—men who win our confidence almost at 
first sight. Strangers though they are, the heart, as 
it were, goes out to meet them, and by a sort of spi- 
ritual magnetism, the affections become cemented in 
the solid bonds of friendship. 

Mrs. Lemand’s sickness continued for some weeks, 
and her recovery was slow. In the frequent visits of 
Herbert—and they were not all professional—he 
learned the history of his patient. This knowledge 
added to the interest he felt for the mother and daugh- 
ter; and he determined in his own mind to restore 
them, if possible, to their former comfortable situation. 
We will not say that it was friendship alone that 
prompted him. If he had another motive, however, 
it will appear. 

One morning, about six weeks after his introduc. 
tion, he called rather early and unexpectedly. He 
apologised for his unwonted visit, by stating that he 
hoped he was the bearer of good tidings. Mrs. Le- 
mand, who had so far recovered as to be able to sit 
up, smilingly remarked— 

“Tf your tidings are very good, as a judicious phy- 
sician you will break them to us gently, for we have 
been so long used to adversity, that, like light to the 
recovered blind, sudden joy might be injurious.” 

“One who can bear suffering so well need not fear 
from such a cause,” replied Herbert. “ But I am as 
much in the dark as yourself—here is what will solve 
the mystery ;” and he handed Mrs. L. a packet, sealed 
with black, and bearing a foreign post mark. On 
looking over the papers,” continued he, “I noticed an 
old advertisement, stating that there was a valuable 
letter in the Post Office, directed to Mrs. Ellen Le- 
mand. { took the liberty of calling for it,—now for 
the mystery !” 





Mrs. Lemand hastily broke the seal, and glanced 
over the letter. It fell from her hands, and the tears 
sprang to her eyes. “This is indeed good news,”— 
she exclaimed in an excited voice—* unexpected 
news! Read the letter, Ellen—aeloud, that I may not 
be mistaken—that our friend may share with us in 
joy—if, indeed, I do not dream!” 

Ellen took up the letter, and read as follows : 


Weymouth, England, January 17, 18—. 
My Dear Mapam—lIt becomes my duty, as execu-\ 
tor to my lamented friend, your late uncle, William 
Rakeby, Esq., who died on the 30th ult, to inform you 
that he has, by his last will and testament, bequeath. 
ed to you the sum of £5000, as.a testimony of respect 
for your late mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Thorndike. 
I am, madam, very respectfully, 
Your obd’t serv’t, 
Henry JAmEson. 


“This is indeed good news!” said Herbert, spring- 
ing from his seat and clasping a hand of the mother 
and daughter. “ Permit me to give you joy—heart- 
felt joy, on the occasion!’ 

The reader must imagine the feelings of Mrs. Le- 
mand and Ellen—thus raised, as they were, from the 
depths of poverty to independence. The legacy was 
in due time received from England. Mrs. Lemand 
procured another residence, and with a truly grateful 
heart, prepared to enjoy the blessings so unexpectedly 
allotted her. 


Physicians’ horses have a wonderful faculty, it is 
said, of remembering the houses of their master’s pa- 
tients. At any rate, for a long time the doctor would 
have to pull the off rein, when passing by the obscure 
street, down which the animal had daily been accns- 
tomed to trot. Nor was it long befure his nag was 
wont to prick up his ears and pass with a brisker gait 
up a certain other street; for, with an instinctive sa- 
gacity, the noble beast knew that a longer call than 
usual was made on a certain patient, in a certain 
house. Indeed, at a particular hour in the day, he in- 
variably bent his steps to that quarter. So accustom- 
ed had he been to the practice, that one day, at the 
usual hour, he started off on his own account with 
an empty chaise. When the doctor found the horse 
was missing, knowing, perhaps, his nature, better 
than the groom, he did not trouble himself about the 
elopement, but proceeded to call upon the aforesaid 
patient. There stood the animal, sure enough, af the 
accustomed spot, safe and sound, leisurely pawing the 
ground as usual. Herbert parried the jokes good hu- 
moredly played upon him by Mrs. Lemand, as he best 
could. It was a marvel, to her, she said, that the doc- 
tor’s horse should have such a liking to that particular 
post before her door—and she appealed to Ellen to 
solve the mystery. 

This very act of the horse hastened an event which 
his master had Jong brooded over. When Ellen was 
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appealed to, she left the room in some confusion. Her 
mother continued to banter Herbert, declaring she 
should not consider herself bound to pay a fee for 
every visit the horse took it into his his head to make. 
She should surely protest the bill, if the doctor charg- 
ed for every call. 

“This is what troubles me,” said Herbert, with 
more emotion than the occasion seemed to require;— 
“T fear you will not allow my charges. Yet—” and 
he hesitated in some confusion—* ye-—madam—l 
will make bold to present the bill.” And he seated 
himself at the table, and scribbled on a piece of paper 
as follows— 


THE PLAGUE 


BY MRS. &£. 


“ Mrs. Ellen Lemand to Dr. Charles Herbert—Dr. 

For — family visits, 

Received payment in full by her daughter's hand. 
CuarLes Hersert.” 


“If this is allowed,” said he, as he handed Mrs. L. 
the paper, “ my hopes are sealed.” 

She glanced her eye over it, and then, with a flush- 
ed countenance, and quivering lip, took the pen and 
wroie on the back of the paper— 

“ ACCEPTED, WITH ELLEN’s Consent !” 
And Ellen? Why, she was a dutifal child, and— 





ratified the bargain! 


IN ROME. 


A. LEAVENS. 





«+ Rightful lord!’ the Plague is‘lord of all now.”—E. L. Bulwer: 





"Tis morn o'er the land of the olive and vine— 

The leaf trembles not in the zephyr's light breath ; 
’Tis a stillness portentous—an ill-omened sign 

Of the nation’s destroyer—the angel of death ! 


All deserted and void are those beautiful plains, 
Where late sang the peasant to lighten his toil ; 
None living are left to weep o'er the remains 
Of the victims of plague—the dread conqueror's 
spoil. 


But thou, “ City Eternal,” a yet deeper curse, 
And a deadlier doom, is on record for thee; 
Thy nobles are smitten, becchino* and hearse 
Are the herald and pomp of the proudest in thee. 


In palace and cottage alike is the scourge, 
The lord and his vassal alike are its prey ; 
The gold-broidered mantle—the friar's rude serge 
In the dark vault are mingled—each shrouding 
decay. : 





All ties are forgotten—friend thinks not of friend ; 
None heed but the way from contegion to fly. 
Love—even maternal—is now at an end, 
And the plague-stricken babe is abandoned to die. 


In yon princely mansion a banquet is spread, 
And the byight wine is poured for illustrious guests ; 
But beauty and knighthood are laid with the dead, 
And, unhonored, the host in the charnel house 
~ rests. 


And see, here a hall for the dance was prepared, 

So recent, the garlands have scarce lust their bloom, 
But the festive are not—destruction hath spared 

Nor joyous, nor youthiul—they lie in the tomb. 


Soch wert thou, proud city, when o'er thee had swept 
Resistless and mighty the pestilence dread ; 
When thy chivalry perished by kindred unwept, 
And thy tile was writien, “The place of the 
dead.” 
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A FEW THOUGHTS 


ON THE 


IMPORTANCE OF LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


In the present state of improvement and general 
information, it is presumed that no one will deny the 
importance of societies for the promotion of literature 
and philosophy. It is well known that where the 
votaries of learning and science convene and commu- 
nicate the fruits of their research, a stimulus is applied, 
and a corresponding progress is made in all that po- 
lishes the intellect of man and gives elevation to his 
mental character. There is a temporary communica- 
tion of genius—an impelling power—which propels 
men in their intellectual progress. All feel a common 
enthusiasty in a noble cause, and if the impulse is ofien 
renewed, al! under ils influence make rapid advance- 
ment. An influence is sent forth from this central 
point which is felt in every portion of the surroundiug 
‘ community. An increased spirit of literary and phi- 

losophical enterprise is engendered which tends to the 
development of those powers with which man is en- 
dowed. Acknowledging the beneficial effects of such 
institations, we should adopt the best possible means 
for permanently establishing them and insuring their 
prosperity. 

The primary object, then, not only to perpetuate 
and multiply these associations, but also otherwise 
to diffuse knowledge in general, should be to lay a 
durable foundation, by establishing an adequate num- 
ber of good elementary schools—we need a sysiem 
that will make education cheap, so as to bring it with- 
in the reach of every industrious man. We need 
schools dispersed throughout the country, at which the 
instruction given will be to excite our youth to acquire 
more extended knowledge—where such a taste wil) 
be affurded as to excite a vehement desire for more— 
to inspire them with the “ spirit of a youth deter- 
mined to be of note.” 

A man fiited for his office by temper and attainment 
can generally rouse the minds of apt and ingenuous 
papils, and enkindle in them a thirst for knowledge 
wheu seconded by a paternal coadjuvancy ; but where 
shall an adequate supply of competent teachers be 
obteined—surely not from the petly institutions denv 
minated old field schools—there would our national 
improvement be retarded. We should look to well 
conducted academies and colleges, and they should be 
patronised. Academies where boys are kept under 
closer inspection than is possible at college— where 
they are disciplined for college siudies—are of great 
values By such meaneas these would our youth be 
prepared fur tho fulfilment of the noble designs of our 
ancestors.and the fall fruition of liberty, and at the 
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rary and philosophical associations. What a propitious 
circumstance it is fur them, while surrounded by temp- 
tation, to have acquired a taste for li'erature—to 
have at hand facilities for pure and high enjoyments— 
to hold converse with minds that have adorned human 
nature, and have dignified the character of man as an 
intellectual being? 

This converse with the minds of such great bene- 
factors of mankind is indabitably a powerful safe- 
guard to character. He surely needs not an extrinsic 
stimulus to animate his spirits and capacilate him to 
endure the tedionsness of time, who can rouse his 
mind and gratify his taste by such means as are to be 
found in te magazine of literature. Those whoa love 
books, and delight in literature generally, have inte- 
resis and feelings in common. It is well known that an 
inseparable connection exists between menial improve- 
ment and national prosperity. « Knowledge is power.” 

History attests the assertion that a wane of litera- 
ture is one of the most certain presages to national 
decay. The fate of Greece and Rome avouch the 
verity of this, and an increased attention to education 
. was hailed as a happy prognostic that modern Greece 
was rising to shake off the fetters of oppression. In- 
deed, a degree of intellectual elevation is necessary to 
eapacitate a nation for the enjoyment of liberty. A 
vicious and ignorant people are not qualified fur self 
government—ergo, they can not be free. 

They who depend on the government of others, are 
the slaves. It is necessary, then, for the prosperity of 
the republic, that mind should be cultivated and im- 
preved, that when wise and faithful men have made 
wholesome laws, the people should be qualified tosee 
the necessity of them, to understand them, and to feel 

he propriety of obeying them. Now, if these things 
are so—such socielics must render great service to 
the country by exciting in the bosom of the members 
aspirit of literary and philosophical acquirement. Con- 
sidering philosophy as conversant with material things, 
what a vast field for research is opened to us. ‘The 
mineral, vegetable, and: animal kingdoms all afford 
wonderful opportunities for the researches of the phi- 
losophcr—the discoveries in which not only gratify 
curiosity, but meet the interest of man. Science is 
subsidiary to industry, and it provides national wealth. 
Watt has done more in diminishing distance and faci- 
litating commerce than myriads of unskilled mecha- 
nics. The citizens of different states are thus made 
to feel their affinity, and the bands of union are 


strengthened. It would perhaps be superfluous to 





same time appreciate the ad vantages arising from lite- 


dwelt on» the: numerous advantages’ derived from 
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various philosophical applications. The power and 
influence of knowledge are seen by the knowing and 
It is known that vice and ignorance gene- 
It is | glorious example to other nations 
our duty, then, to unite in the promotion of virtue and 


reflecting. 
tally pave the way to despotism and slavery. 





science. We should endeavor to fulfil the designs and 
grand conceptions of our magnanimous forefathers—in 
which event, America will stand forth a bright and 
J. M. F. 


Virginia. 


STANZAS. 


(Written fora Literary Association on the Commencement of a new Session.) 


BY c. W. 


“ Once more upon the waters—yet once more” 
Our little bark is usher’d forth to sea— 

The winds are hush’d—the storm has ceas"d its roar, 
And every zephyr breathes of amity. 

So be it now—so ever let it be— 
Peace is so sweet, why should it not remain /— 

Thus o'er the waters may we calmly flee, 
Nor dark dissention lift her voice again, 

To mar our banner fair with her unwelcome strain. 


**Once more upon the waters, yet once more” 

The bounding bark goes forth upon the deep, 
Again the rower hangs upon his oar, 

And wakes the tranquil ocean's silent sleep. 
He, who delights his heritage to keep, 

Has shadow’d us with his protecting wing, 
From the black pestilence that loves to creep 

In darkness,—and the thousand ills that spring 

Along the road of life to serve death’s tyrant king. 


Our bark is launch’d again—our sails are spread— 
Our streamers floating fairly in the wind— 
The sky is blue and cloudless over head, 
And blue the lessening shore we leave behind. 
Is the crew number'd {—see if we shall find 
All that we named when last our course was run, 
And to our summer haven we inclin’d. : 
Yes—all who then beheld the mounting sun, 
Look still npon his broad and burning disk,—save une. 


Save one alone, and he has gone to rest 
Where the sun never shines, nor day beams break, 
His is the slumber which no dreams molest, 
From which e’en stern ambition cannot wake. 
How peaceful sleep the dead—the dead who make 
Their calm and tranquil beds low in the ground! 
Where the dark storms of passion that so shake 
This feeble state of man, are no more found, 
But silence, long and deep, holds government around. 


THOMSON, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


* There slumbers undisturbed, all that could die 
Of him, who thus in solemn guise we mourn ; 
Autumn will come in beauty to the eye, 
But never to its shades can he return. 
Winter shall follow with his icy urn 
Heap'd high with snows—to cast upon his mound, 
Blithe spring shall come upon his footsteps stern, 
And summer spread her roseate wreaths around,— 
While still he lies at rest beneath the verdant ground. 


Bat in the realms of everlasting day 
We trust his spirit now in freedom soars, 
Where ransom’d from its tenement of clay, 
It mounts, exults, expatiates, and adores. 
O! for a ray of glory, such as pours 
Around the throne of Him, who dwells on high! 
Thought cannot reach the joy of heavenly shores, 
Words cannot paint the raptures of the sky,— 
None know the bliss of heaven— but only those who 
die. 


And thou art fled—thou who in days gone by 
We oft have met in social conclave here ;— 
Forgive the feeble tribute of a sigh 
From one who knew thy virtues to revere; 
Thy fresh grave own’d full many a falling tear 
From those who lov'd thee fondly here below,— 
To whom even now thy spirit still js dear, 
More dear than any human heart can know, 
Save one that has been taught such bitterness of wo. 


Peace to thy ashes!—they who knew thee best 

Can best embalm thy memory in their sighs— 
Men may forget where thou art laid at rest, 

Bat oft of thee a sober thought shall rise. 
Peace to thy ashes !—let no heart despise 

If thine was but a small and humble frame ; 
Virtue is worth more, in impartial eyes, 

Than many a brighter and more lofty claim, 

That lifie iteelf upon the “ magic of a name!” 
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HENRY PULTENEY: 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A WANDERER. 


(Continued from Page 46.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


To some “tis given to strive, 

To all is given dark care ; 

To some ‘tis said “* Rejoice,” 

To all ’tis said “ Beware.” 
Crawford. 


Tk two next years of my life were spent in tra- 
velling restlessly about Europe. A thousand con- 
flicting passions were batiling within my bosom with 
a vehemence which forbade repose. I dreaded to 
look within, and call before my mind the harrowing 
events which torturcd my memory. Whenever | 
recurred for a moment to former times, I felt stung in 
my inmost soul; and from these frequent goadings of 
the spirit, 1 found no escape but in moving rapidly 
from place to place, and occupying my attention with 
the thousand small interests that necessarily engage a 
voyager. The incessant change of objects, the exam- 
ination of impressive monuments of art, and the con- 
templation of grand and beautiful scenery, diverted 
my feelings in some measure from the one painful 
subject which pressed always upon them; but still, 
amid all the engrossments which I could contrive for 
myself, I felt that [ was alone. My utmost efforts to 
project my thoughts into the cares of the present and 
the prospects of the future, could not always prevent 
that predominance of the past, which assured me of 
the utter vanity of all that remained for me in life. 
In sleep, especially, 1 was harassed, not through the 
medium of dreams, but by a corporeal sense of ner- 
vous oppression, which often startled me from slum- 
ber, with a momentary belief that madness was upon 
me. When once disturbed in this way, the terror was 
renewed as ofien as I relapsed into forgetfulness, and 
on such occasions [ was compelled to pace my cham- 
ber till dawn, with a rapidity that drove away the 
ascendancy of mental fears, or to call up some of my 
attendants, that companionship and conversatiun on 
commonplace affairs might tranquilize my spirit from 
visionary agitation, and withdraw my consciousness 
from the infinite solitude in which it had been lost, 
and to press furward on the following morning into 
the realities of nature, or mingle in the business of 
the actual world. 

Beranger, in representing it in “ Le Juif Errant,” as 
the deepest curse of the eternal wanderer, that he 
was driven ceaselessly before a whirlwind, and Beck- 
ford, in describing it as the doom of Carathis, that she 
was compelled with a heart of flame “a courir pour 
ne plus s’arreter, ni godter un moment de repos,” have 
been alike guilty of a great departure from the truth 
of nature. In either case, the mind was the seat of 


. 





torment, and to a breast scourged with the lashes, 
whether of guilt or regret, driving befure the tempest 
were the best relief; the punishment should have 
been everlasting rest. Shakspeare, the inerrant, has 
rightly shown us Lear as eased by his wanderings 
over the moor, and tasting an uncouth pleasure in the 
tumult of the storm. 

It was on a fine, fresh day in the beginning of sum- 
mer, that I crossed the Julian Alps from Lombardy, 
on my way to Upper Austria. A soft west wind was 
blowing, and the deep blue sky was piled with ranges 
of white pillowy clouds, which rose in substantial 
grandeur, as if to mock, by their resemblance, the im- 
puted permanance of the lofty hills. We had passed 
the summit of the ridge, and were beginning to de- 
scend on the other side, when a lovely little valley 
upon the left rose upon my sight. I paused for a mo- 
ment to look upon its pure and light green grass, end 
to contemplate the beautiful repose which rested upon 
it. As I gazed, its pleasantness impressed upon me a 
kindliness of feeling which had long been a stranger 
to my bosom, and a faint gush of love welled sofily 
from my heart. I felt inclined once more to converse 
with the gentle thoughts and sentiments which had 
so long been aliens to my breast; and now, for the first 
time, the memory of my cousin and her fate, occurred 
to me with a sweet tenderness, divested of the bitter 
harshness which had before surrounded it. I dis- 
mounted from my horse, and sending the attendants 
forward to wait for me at the foot of the hill, walked 
on throngh the valley. 

It terminated by an abrupt and'deep descent afier 
a short distance, and the brilliant and endless land- 
scape of Tyrol was befure me. The distant peaks 
rose far above the lower clouds, and their white caps 
were scarcely distinguishable from them; the blue of 
the sky shaded itself through the darker blue of the 
distant hills into the green of the adjacent woods, 
and the heavens and the earth together seemed one 
vast amphitheatre. As reposing on the soft turf, I 
contemplated this superb display, the majesty of nature 
and the quiet of the sky passed into “my purer mind 
with tranquil restoration.” I looked back on the 
events of the past years with a manlier and a juster 
appreciation than I had before attained: Till now it 
was the conduct of Harford which had chiefly rested 
in my thoughts, and irritated me so madly; that now 
faded from my memory, and the inward strife which 
it had kindled subsided. Hitherto, also, I had consi- 
dered my cousin with a certain feeling of alienation, 
corresponding to the relation which we had last held 
to one another; now I viewed her as conscious of the 
truth, and of my fidelity, and smiling upon me in re- 
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newed affection. As her chaste spirit now shed its 
holy influence on my heart, I wept in silent tender- 
ness,—not with sorrow, but in sympathy,—“a soft de- 
jection, a transparent tear.” I rose amended and 
strengthened,—calm from the convulsive passions 
which had torn my bosom, and erect from the sad de- 
pression in which I had for two years been humbled. 
Awed by the mighty dignity of nature, I felt ashamed 
of that selfishness which had so long involved me in 
mere consideration of my own griefs and wrongs; I 
felt how unworthy is any system which limits inte- 
rests to our own bosom, and how unwise is that weak- 
ness which loses a moment in regret. “I will mingle 
again,” said I, as my native energy, so long slumber- 
ing, again made my eye to flash and my lip to quiver, 
“1 will mingle again in the action of the active 
world. I will forget my petty sorrows in the interests 
of states and the concerns of mankind. I will con- 
tribute something to the grand system of enterprise by 
which man and nations are arrayed, and led on to 
memorable deeds. I will again be a man.” 

I deseended the mountain, and continued my journey 
towards Vienna. My way lay through the dominions 
of the duke of Rosenburg, a prince once powerful, 
bat whose territories were now reduced, by the policy 
and arms of the emperor, to less than half of their 
former extent. It was on a fine cool morning that we 
passed through the forest of Gratz,on the borders of 
the duke’s possessions. The sound of horns occasion- 
ally heard echoing about the hills, indicated that there 
were huntsmen in the woods, and I thought it possi- 
ble that the duke himself was engaged in this paa 
time. Ina few minutesa young man, plainly dressed 
in a tight hunting coat, rode up. 

“You have seen nothing of the boar in this quar- 
ter?” said he. 

“ Nothing,” said I. “He is more likely to have 
taken to the hills above.” 

**I think so,” replied the other, joining me in the 
leisurely pace at which 1 was nding. “The duke 
roused a peculiarly noble animal this morning, but we 
have scoured this part of the forest without getting 
sight of him again. He must have crossed the hills, 
and, in that case, the sport is dene for to-day.” 

“ The duke is fond of the chase, I believe.” 

“ For want of any thing better to do. But you may 
be sure, that if his highness* found it practicable to 
engage in any thing better, he would not waste his 
time in this barbarons and barbarizing sport.” 

“I should think,” said I, “ that as long as his domi- 
nions are covered by forests like these, and peopled 
with such savages as | have hitherto met, the duke 
would be at no loss for objects to employ his attention. 
There is nothing either in things or men which does 
not require improvement.” 

“ You say true, every thing is to be done ; but how 
to do it is the question. A man cannot work without 
tools. The tools of a statesman are active, intelligent 
men; none such are to be found, for the whole coun- 


*The title of an Austrian Duke corresponds to 
“ Highness,” not “ Grace,” as in England. 





try is brutified. If the duke were to attempt to put 
in operation any of the many plans of improvement 
which I know he contemplates, his first and strongest 
opposition would be in his own household.” 

“Ifa man wants tools, he can make them, or he 
can do without them. I know no possible condition 
of things, in which a cool head and a strong heart 
cannot triumph, if it wills it.’’ 

“ A prince, here,” said the other, “is the slave of 
circumstances. Immemorial custom has _ petrified 
around him, and shut him up in a cage of stone. His 
privileges are compulsory, his rights are duties, his 
powers are fetters.” 

“ Circumstances are rocks under which a weak man 
hides, and which a strong man scales and carves his 
statue on the top. If circumstances cannot be con- 
quered, they may be directed. If the river cannot be 
stopped, it may be sent into a new ehannel. All that 
either the statesman or the mechanic wants, is power; 
the operation of that power he can prescribe himself. 
If custom and circumstances have a power on people, 
that power may be used for any end. I am a native 
of England, a country in which the art of managing 
men is better understood than in any other in the 
world. The method there is, not to give the people 
new dispositions, but to take advantage of their old 
ones—not to instil good principles, but to turn the bad 
ones to account—in a word, not to change the wind, 
but to turn the radder. The secret of success there, 
is to identify a cause with the natural interests or the 
prevailing passions of the people. Under shelter of 
this, adverse details may be introduced, as the fish 
swallows the hook for the sake of the bait.” 

“That,” said the stranger, “ is practicable where 
great and steady passions are in action, which, having 
been once tried, may again be calculated upon. Here 
there is nothing to grapple with.” 

“Tf a nation hasa soul it may be employed ; if it 
has none, one may be put into it. There is a remedy 
for every national defect. If a people are dull and 
apathetic, war is the natural remedy. If they are 
servile and degraded, privileges, valuable on the one 
hand and safe on the other, will give them dignity 
and self-respect. If they are predatory in inclination, 
the possession of property will teach them its value. 
Thus for all diseases you may provide a cure. But 
the difficulty is, that those countries which want this 
wisdom, have not the experience which has taught it 
to others ; one possesses the knowledge, and another 
has occasion for its exercise. It is the part of wisdom 
in politics to make observations :ather than experi 
ments, and if these princes could profit by the example 
of older kingdoms, or if one imbued with the spirit, and 
familiar with the tactic of an active nation, could di- 
rect the measures of these sovereigns, the union would 
be blessed for the latter. Light is combination, and 
so is truth and power.” 

“ You say well,” said my companion, stopping his 
horse as we arrived at a small road which turned off 
from the main one; “the duke, | am sure, will be 
glad to see you. Stop at his castle as you ride by. 
[ have your promise ?” 

“ Certainly.” 
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“Good morning,” and he cantered off,and was soon , horn which he wore at his neck, and the large gate 
out of sight. opened. We passed through a file of armed attend- 

It was on the following afiernoon, that after riding | ants into a noble hall, of which the appointments 
for some time through a clear and cultivated country, | showed that if the power of the duke of Rozenburg 
I entered a deep and sombre woods. Ono of my at-| had dwindled with the lapse of time, no decline had 
tendants had ridden forward to announce my approach | been permitted in its feudal state. 
to the castle of the duke, and the rest had lagged be-| “Our steward will show you to your apartment,” 
hind till they were now out of sight. In a few minutes | said the duke, instinctively assuming the plural per- 
more, I heard a loud noise in front of me, and stopping | sonality, which the lesser and the greater sovereigns 
my horse, I distinguished it to proceed from the clash- | of Germany alike adopt, and which belongs to all pe- 
ing of swords. I spurred forward, and afier passing | tentates, whether regal or reviewal. “When you 
a turn on the road, saw a young mian engaged in de- | have rested, we shall crave the pleasure of your com- 
fending himself with great gallantry from the assault | pany to supper in our own apartment.” 
of three large and powerful men, who from their! The major domo accordingly ushered me, with the 
dress and appearance [ at once judged to be robbers. | most obsequious dignity, into a vast apartment, which 
The sword of the person attacked was broken, and | he informed me was uniformly reserved fur guests of 
thongh his skill in wielding the fragment which re-| the highest consideration. “The chamber which his 
mained in his hand protected him from a blow, it was | highness has allotted to you,” he added, as he com- 
clear that he must sdon be overpowered. I drew both | menced an interminable series of obeisances, “has 
my pistols, and, riding up, discharged one of them at | also the uivantage of adjoining to the library of the 
the man who was most closely engaged with the tra. | castle, in which you will doubtless find many works 
veller. The ball struck him in the arm, and he drew | of the greatest interest.” 
















back at once. I then put the other pistol in the hands 
of the stranger, and drew the enormous sabre with 
which [ always travelled, just in time to ward off a 
blow which another of the party had aimed at my 
head. Before I could give effect to the stroke which 
I directed against him in retarn, the whole gang gal- 
loped off and disappeared in different directions 
through the forest. 

“To your bravery I am indebted for my life,” said 
the stranger, extending his hand cordially to me, and 
I now recognized him to be the person whom I had 
accidentally met in the forest on the preceding morn- 
ing, “and you shall find that if the duke of Rosen- 
berg is inferior to the English in enterprize and skill, 
he is in no degree inferior to them in gratitude.” 

“T sincerely trust that your Highness is not wound- 
ed,” said I. 

“ Not in the least, thanks to your opportune arrival. 
But I had a narrow escape, for, not imagining that the 
audacity of these rogues would suggest an attack 
upon me within a mile of my own castle, I was pro- 
vided with a weapon utterly incompetent to the uses 
of defence. But come, you must be fatigued with your 
journey ; we had better lose no time in reaching the 
castie. This country,” continued the duke, as we gal- 
loped rapidly along, “has long been infested with 
robbers, and the small power which the condescension 
of the emperor permits me to maintain, has hitherto 
been insufficient to check their lawlessness; but we 
had better resign all into his paternal hands, than hold a 
power which cannot ensure our safety out of sight of 
ourresidence. The matter, one way or other, mast be 
reformed, and I am in hopes that yonr counsels may 
suggest some effective plan. But here we are at the 
castle, and we will talk over these things more at lei- 
sure.” 

The castle of the duke of Rozenburg was a fine 
specimen of the old feudal domicile, and its size and 
strength indicated that it had once been the head of 
& power which was not wont to fear the depredations 





of freebooters. The duke sounded a blast on a small 


When i had refreshed mysetf by a lavation, and 


surveyed the Gothic grandeur of the room, I turned 


with some curiosity to the library which had been ex- 
tolled in such attractive language. I found it to bea 
small room, containing abont a hundred volumes upon 
one side, and covered on the others with parchment 
records and deeds of feoffment. The books were 
chiefly histories of the German states and princes, and 
| amused myself in turning them over, till the stew- 
ard came to summon me to supper. We passed down 
through the great hall, where the attendants of the 
casile were carousing with my own servants, into a 
fine room in the wing of the building, where the duke 
was sitting, with no other company than an abomina- 
bly ugly dwarf. 

“ Yon and I, Mr. Pulteney,” said the duke, as we 
seated ourselves at the rich and lordly board, “are, 
you know, of the same Teutonic stock, and I believe 
that your nation retains the flavor of iis northern blood, 
both in its fondness for the chase, and in its inability 
to transqct any business wiihout the inspiration of a 
dinner or a supper. The fortunes of the hunt led to 
our acquaintance, and the wine-board shall complete 
the renewal of that kindred nationality which has so 
long been severed.” 

“T take it,” said I, “ to be the high and peculiar boast 
of the Gothic nations, that they alone of all the races 
of mankind are capable of rising to the just and ear- 
nest worship of the god of wine. The Greek could 
sip his mild Chian pleasantly, as with his brows rose- 
wreathed and languid, he reposed in the arms of his 
mistress; and the Roman could temper with his dark 
Falernian the ardors of polilics, or mellow the dryness 
of philosophy, with his strong-bodied Massic; but the 
‘sublime energy of conviviality, the deep and soul- 
enkindling quaflings of the cup, belong only to the 
blood of the Northmen. Wherever the Latin race has 
mingled itself with the Gothic, the same inferierity 
has attached itself. The Italians and Spanish are dead 
to the enchaniment of the grape, and the French Bac- 
chic poetry sounds like a shout whistled through a 
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straw. In all these cases, wine is extolled as an ac- 


cessory to love or conversation; the wild abandon of 


bacchanality—the adoration of the goblet for the 
wine—of the wine for the god of wine—is denied to all 
but the native of the forest. All the southern festive 
chants are more or less exotic; the true drinking song 
is essentially and exclusively northern.” 

“ Distinctions of that kind, I imagine,” said the duke, 
“run through the whole moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of the two races, and may be detected in most 
of their monuments.” 

“They are especially discoverable in their archi- 
tecture and religion—two things which a nation rare. 
ly borrows, and never without modification. The 
Greek and Latin mind was fond of the definite, the 
sensuous, and the precise; it held to the apparent and 
the known; it rested in the external. The Gothic 
spirit, nurtured in uncoped forests, and cradled amid 
shadows and conceal ment, longed always for the vast, 
the undefined, and incomprehensive ; it craved com- 
munion with the spiritual and unseen; it svuught even 
the inward and mysterious. The Greek temple, ac- 
cording!y, is regular and complete; it expresses the 
whole idea which it contains; the Gothic cathedral is 
aspiring, unrestricted, and indistinct. In one, the ef- 
fects of form are studied; ia the other, the impression 
of spirit predominates ; the one is the complacent shap- 
ing of a learned artist; the other, the dark utterance 
of a poet, restless with the movings of an immortal 
soul, and charged with the uneasy inspirations of un- 
developed life. In the creed of the people, the same 
thing appears. The gods of the Greeks had, finite 
forms; their genealogy was known, their character 
and functions were all settled. The god of the Goths 
was an infinite spirit, inconceivable in origin, unfa- 
thomable in nature. The Christian religion, a reli- 
gion of mysteries, was preached to the Greeks, and 
was rejected by them; it was planted painfully and 
slowly among the Romans; it spread like the unchain. 
ed wind among the Goths, and never became national 
but among them. Mark now the ineffacea' le distine- 
tions of race. The southern nations at once material- 
ized their religion; first by the erection of a human 
representative and vicegerent of God ; afterwards, by 
image-worship, saint-worship, and the prominent ado- 
ration of the human mother of God ; and among them 
the reformation has never prevailed. The north, in 
the palmiest hour of Popery, was always Protestant, 
that is, immaterial, in feeling and doctrine, however 
Catholic it may have been in government; and the 
trumpet of Luther was a blast of the forest, and its 
echo died away there. The antagonist characteristics 
of society in the east and the west are also developed 
in the history of religion. , The Goths were domestic, 
and Christianity, a religion of peace and union, was 
adapted to them. The Arabs, the Saracens, and ad- 

joining nations, were lawless, wild, and haughty, and 
the proud and fierce religion of the erescent ‘suited 
them. In those eastern lands in which*the erdéss had 
been established, it was wholly and permanently sub- 
verted by the Mahometans; and that defeat has been 
the marvel of the pious, who have not considered that 
a social religion must necessarily yield to an anti-social 


“Those natural differences have not been so much 
studied as they ought to be,” said the duke. « They 
might be of infinite value to the statesman.” 

“The appreciation of them is the foundation of po. 
litics, and the failure of every political scheme may 
be attributed to the neglect of them. One nation js 
distingnished from another of the same origin hy va. 
riations similar to these which divide one race from 
another. The love of popular privilege which belongs 
to the extreme west, takes, in France, the form of love 
of equality ; in England, of liberty; in America, of 
both liberty and equality. Smaller differences, | pre. 
sume, run down through every district, shire and town 
in each nation. But the grand distinction in Euro. 
pean nations is that of north and south, and in every 
reform must be kept in sight. The south must be re. 
generated on the plan of France under Napoleon: one 
member supreme, all under it, equal. The north must 
be revived on the model of England, by a pyramidal 
system of descending classes, distinct but united, like 
the orders in a Palladian palace, and each having privi- 
leges in inverse proportion to the number which con- 
stitutes the class. For this distinction is 10 be taken, 
that though the south accepted the form of feudality, 
the north only, that is, England and Germany, was 
imbued with its spirit. And the principle of the feudal 
system was personal freedom and social connection— 
the independence of the individual, and the subor. 
dination of the rank. The baron was the subject of 
the king, but his castle was his throne; the peasant 
was the subject of the baron, but his cottage was his 
sanctuary. These dependencies were easily maintain- 
ed in war, for they were its support. The danger 
was that they would decline in peace ; they were only 
to be preserved in peace by the appointment of civil 
institutions which should be german to the feudal 
spirit. This, in England, was done by the fiction of 
land tenures, which led to courts, baron and Jeet, and 
by the trial by jury, which is the Maxima Charta of 
British liberty. ‘The English, you observe, did not 
want equality, but independence ; and the rights of 
the people among them, though rights of inferiority, 
were equally definite with those of the nobility, and 
for purposes of distinction equally valuable. If Ger- 
many is ever raised up, it must be by establishing a 
pacific system cognate with the feudal; it must be by 
fullowing the English plan, moderated, of course, from 
its present development; the cord must be the same, 
but the key lower. Your highness will pardon the 
native freedom with which I speak.” 

“Your remark is striking, and, I haye no doubt, 
just,” replied the duke. “It is, I suspect, from the 
want of fit civil institutions that the feudal relations 
of emperor, baron, aud peasant, have got, among us, 
80. hopelessly entangled. The evils of this district, 
however, are accidental. The encroachments of the 
emperor have broken the mesne sovereignties, and the 
peasantry suffers in consequence. I have inherited 
from my ancestors the obligations of a prince, and from 
my father, the power of a private gentleman. It will 
be a long task to restore the balance. But we must 
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not be gloomy ; come, Benedict, a northman’s song ! 





one, among an anti-social people.” 


The dwarf, thus designated, rolled his large eyes in 













































































































































































































silence between myself and the duke several times, 
and then struck up a loud and spirited chant. 
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—— 


As I reclined in my deep and high Gothic chair, 
before a table heaped up with the best juices of the 
Rhenish vineyards, and echoed, with the duke, the 
wild chorus of the dwarf’s song, the sense of a new 
sort of existence came upon me. A mode of life open- 
ed before me, diverse utterly from what I had before 
known; and so wearied was I of ihe dullness of En- 
glish feelings, that | was gladdened by the prospect of 
mingling for some time in these novel impressions. 

The remainder of the evening was passed in gay 
conviviality, and when I rose to retire, the duke in- 
formed me of his intention of visiting me in the morn- 
ing, in my Own room. The steward told me that a 
fire had been kindled in “ the library,” the larger room, 
it seemed, disdaining the degradation of a fire-place. 

“Well,” thought I, as I seated myself before the 
fire in the duke’s hopeful young vatican, “I have drop- 
ped into a situation that admits of important action, 
and it shall not be my fault if I do not turn matters 
here to some account. We shall see what a cool and 
practised Englishman can do among the tardy and self- 
ish princes of Germany. The day on which the duke 
of Rosenburg encountered Henry Pulteney may be a 
momentous one for the fortunes of both. But I must 
acquaint myself a little with the history of these peo- 
ple.” 

I took down a volame containing a history of the 
house of Rozenburg, and spent an hour or two in the 
study of its contents. As I read on, | came to a part 
of the book in which two or three leaves had been 
turned down, and the appearance of the pages indicat- 
ed that it had been frequently read. It contained an 
account of Casimir, twelfth duke of Rozenburg, who 
had, upon some quarrel with the emperor, thrown off 
his allegiance, and during the whole of his life resist- 
ed the allempts to subdue him. Under his son, the 
imperial forces had conquered and sacked the castle. 
It immediately struck me that these leaves must have 
been turned down by the present duke, and if so, the 
circumstance indicated a kindred disposition with his 
rebellious ancestor. 

“ That,” said I, “is the passion [ will work on. We 
will re-enact the drama of Casimir, and the emperor 


dominions, and the dissensions of the pritices keeping 
them from uniting, they were easily conquered in de- 
tail. To prevent the recurrence of future difficulties, 
the dominions of all were divided, and fournew duke- 
doms erected, and given to persons in whom the ‘em- 
peror had confidence. Since then, matters have gone 
on very quietly, and we have gained, by the loss of 
half our hereditary territory, the necessity of paying 
whatever subsidies the emperor may request.” 
“There was no Casimir,” said I, “ to beard the im- 
perial majesty, and vindicate the just privileges of his 
house.” 

“ No!” exclaimed the duke, and his eye flashed and 
his hand was tlenched as he spoke; “but if I had 
been living then, the emperor shouid have had a seat 
on Minos’s bench, sooner than he should have entered 
the gates of this castle.” 

“ Does it occur to your highness,” said I, “ that it is 
not tov late yet to resist the supremacy of Vienna?” 

“ Unfortunately, we are all alienated from one ano- 
ther by feuds which have stood too long ever to be 
removed. Could all unite, something might be done, 
but that is impossible.” 

“ Supposing that such an union could be effected, 
your highness would join in any offensive measures 
against the emperor that might be deemed prudent?” 

“Of course, most gladly.” - 

“ Then, my lord duke, I promise that if 1 may make 
honorable employment of your name, every one of 
these men shall sign a treaty of friendship and enmi- 
ly, as strict and complete as you can desire.” 

“ My excellent friend, you know net what you are 
undertaking. The duke of Holza is indolent and con- 
tented, te count Harslan unapproachably proud, and 
prince Wilsiein my most bitfer enemy.” 

“ By virtue of every one of these qualities they 
shall be your friends. Only give me such an evidence 
of your disposition in the matter, as I may show to 
them, and I engage for the fulfillment of what I have 
said.” 

In two days I was on my way to the duke of Holza. 
| reached his residence on the next morning, and found 
him on horseback at the gate of his casile. I made 
myself known to him as an Englishman who was tra- 
velling to Vienna. He received me with courtesy 


and his satellite shall find their equal. The manner | and kindness. 


niust be left to the coming on of time ; but the clue 
to action is gained. A keen eye and acaln pulse may 
welcome difficulty, and laugh at danger.” 


* I am just on the point of setting off on the chase, 
and it will give me pleasure if you will join us, al- 
though I can promise you no nobler quarry to-day than 


The duke came into my room on the following | the stag.” 


morning, and we'talked fur some time on various sub- 


I accepted his offer with thanks, and we set out to- 


jects. I led him, at length, to give me an account of | gether. We had been riding about an hour when the 
the position of his own dominions, and their relation | keen eye of the duke discovered another deer crouch- 


to those of his neighbors. 


ing behind a small eminence, at some distance to the 


“ This extensive district,” said he, tracing its limits | right. 


upon the map, “ which, as you see, is nearly surround- 


“Tt is an old law of the chase in this forest,” said 


ed by mountains, was formerly divided in nearly equal | he, “always to bring down the animal which is first 
proportion between funr princes, who generally spent | started ; but in compliment to you, | will break through 
their time in fighting with one another, and disputing | the rule, and send my attendants on, while, with @ 
with the emperor about the taxes which he occasion- | couple of dogs, you and I will rouse this sleepy fellow 
ally required. About thirty. years ago, a subsidy of | on the bill.” 


unusual magnitade was demanded, and all of them 


We accordingly left the train, and rode aside on this 





refused to pay it. An army immediately entered their | fresh scent. About noun, we came to a low range of 
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hills, and the stag, nearly exhausted, was toiling up 
the steep to escape on the oiher side. 

“ Those hills,” said the duke, “ were once in the 
centre of my domains ; they now form their boundary. 
It is a bitter thing to give up that deer, but I disdain 
to encroach upon ground which is another's, and if he 
goes over we must stop.” 

We reined in our horses, and watched the result. 
The dogs were just upon him as we saw him gain the 
summit, and spring forward into the opposite valley. 

“You may thank the emperor, my auilered lad,” 
said the duke, “ for the wholeness of your velvet skin,” 
and he at once whistled back the dogs. “I have rid- 
den, Mr. Pulteney, when I was a boy,” said he, “ for 
two days together, on the other side of those hills, and 
I fancy that my father and myself are the only dukes 
of Holza that ever knew what it was to be stopped in 
the chase by the barriers of territory.” 

“ This dismemberment of the old sovereignties was 
a high-handed measure,” said I. 

“TI have no objection,” replied the duke, “to pay 
any subsidies the emperor may desire, because the de- 
fence of the empire may call for them ; but to be de- 
prived of the ability of following a stag as far as | 
please, is galling.” 

“Is it quite impossible to restore these matters to 
their former footing ?” inquired I. 

“Oh! entirely. Singly, nothing of course can be 
done, and these dukes hate one another so cordially 
that they will never join in any thing but batte. I 
should be glad to do any thing, for 4 despise animosity, 
and as long as I can hunt as far as | like, { ask for no- 
thing more ; but Rozenburg and Harslan, and the rest, 
are so impracticable about their honor, and their dig- 
nity, and such fooleries, that we shall have to stand 
just where we are.” 

“ As regards the dukeof Rozenburg,” said I, “lam 
confident that there is no unwillingness to co-operate. 
Nay, I can assure you that he is anxious for an agree- 
ment, and only doubts your inclination.” 

“If that were so,” said the duke, “ there would be 
but little difficulty ; but are you not mistaken ?”’ 

“T will convince your highness of the truth of what 
I say,” and I put the writing which the duke of Ro- 
zenburg had given me, into his hands. 

“You will perceive,” said I, “that the duke has 
done me the honor to employ my services as mediator 
between your highness and himself; and there can be 
no danger of failure, if your highness will signify a 
willingness to meet the other princes at an appointed 
time and place, and give your signature to a treaty 
of union, for the election of new dukes, the re-distri- 
bution of the old possessions, and the maintenance of 
this division against the emperor.” 

The duke readily assented to this. proposal. 

“TI will give you my written promise to that effect 
when we reach the castle,” said he, “ and I heartily 
wish you success. I will give you a letter to Harslan, 
and you may succeed in that quarter, but I am afraid 
of Wilstein ; he is as crafty as a fox, and hates Rozen- 
burg fiercely.” 

Early the next morning | set off for count Harslan’s. 
I had litle doubt of carrying my purpose throughout, 





for I knew that all must secretly be wishing a recon. 
ciliation, and would come into any scheme which pro. 
mised to attain that object without any sacrifice of 
dignity. Pride and passion might tend to keep then 
apart, but interest drew them together ; and a steady 
principle like the latter, will always prevail over an 
irregular impulse, though this be the stronger. 

Count Harslan met me with politeness, but with 
considerable coldness and reserve. He had a portly 
and commanding figure, and hauteur was stamped on 
every feature of his face. By the influence of all the 
art which I possessed, and under the consciousness 
that he was conversing with a stranger, his reserve 
gradually melted, and he talked with freedom and 
openness. I quickly perceived that deep bitterness 
was behind his Joftiness, and that pride was with him 
as it is with many, the refuge of a wounded spirit, 
In the afternoon, I put my arm in his, and we walked 
into his picture gallery. 

“ The contemplation of an array of ancestors like 
this,” said I, as we strolled past the pictured forms of 
a long line of warriors, “ must give you a gratification 
of which a commoner, like myself, who can barely 
trace his descent through six generations, can form no 
conception.” 

“ You might, I should think, easily imagine,” said 
the count, bitterly, “that it gives to me far more pain 
than pleasure. When I stand here and remember 
that the sword of power which these-men wielded, 
passed from the hands of their descendant, that their 
broad lands are divided about among this one and 
that, and that the armed force which they always 
maintained, has dwindled down till the nam of Har- 
lan has become a mockery and a reproach—I fee! as 
if I could tear these frowning faces from the wall: 
That man,” pointing to a mailed figure of unusual 
size, “ led thirty thousand men against the Soldan ; his 
descendant does not number a tithe of the amount, 
among all his dependants. That one holds in his 
hand a mapof his territories, which must be quartered 
to show what [ hold. These are things which | 
would speak of to no man but yourself: I may say to 
a stranger what I would fell an Austrian for thinking 
of.” 
“ But could not some of these ancient. possessions 
of your family be won back?” said I. 

“The attempt would be as fatal as it would be vain. 
What could [ do against the forces of the emperor! | 
should bring my dominions again under the dismem- 
bering pencil of Austria, and should be stripped of the 
little that I now possess.” 

“ But with the assistance of the princes, your neigh- 
bors, you might successfully withstand the imperial 
force which could be sent against you.” 

“ Assistance? Yes, but who is going to ask it!” 
said he, with the feeling natural toa very proud man 
“It is the maxim of my family neyer to ask a favor, 
for that puts it in the power of another to refuse you. 
! would rot in my castle sooner than ask the aid of my 
hereditary foes.” 

“Suppose they were to ask your aid, would you 
yield it?” 
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“ Certainly: I should humble them by granting it 
at once.” 

« But if they were to come forward, and express 
their readiness to resist the emperor, on eondition of 
your joining them in like opposition, would you lend 
your co-operation ?” 

“ Of course,” said he, afier a moment's pause, “ for 
we should then meet as independant equais, for the 
benefit of all.” 

«I have it in my power, count, to convince you 
that such a step has been taken by the dukes of Ro- 
zenburg and Holza ;” and I put the papers into his 
hand. 
is cheek flushed as he read them :—* This is sen- 
sible,” he exclaimed; “these men are wiser than I 
have been; this promises benefit to ail, and attaches 
inferiority to none. It might have been done years 
ago, had there been any one like yourself to assume 
the honorable task of conciliating those who ought 
always to have been friends. I will give you my 
signature at once, and my utmost co-operation at all 
times; and the broad banner of Harslan shall again 
float, uncurtailed, over the batilements of my castle.” 

With prince Wilstein I had a very different game 
to conduct. He had suffered but little from the ty- 
ranny of the emperor, and indeed it was suspected 
that there had been an understanding between them, 
and that he had covertly assisted the former, submit- 
ting to a small loss himself to feed an ancient grudge 
against his fellows, by occasioning a greater one to 
them. The only thing I knew about him personally 
was, that he was noted fur cunning and bad faith, and 
was violently hostile to all his neighbors, and espe- 
cially to the duke of Rozenburg: to gain such a man 
would not be an easy task. 

My plan of proceeding was settled by the time that 
I reached his castle. “This will be a nice hand to 
play,” thought I, as I dismounted at the gate, “and it 
will require all my nerve and coolness to succeed. 
But I believe it is safe; and if no god nor devil inter- 
feres, 1 will take this intriguer in his own toils.” I 
claimed admittance as a stranger on business, and was 
shown into his cabinet. He was writing alone at a table 
covered with papers. He was a sma!) man, gray haired, 
and with a figure much bent. He fixed his small, and 
keen gray eye upon me as I entered ; and,as | caught 
at a glance, the impression of his pale, sharp face, his 
wrinkled brow and shaggy white eyebrows, his lips, 
which had become settled into a faint, fiendish smile, 
and did not entirely close over two prominent teeth, 
which was all that remained of what had probably 
once been a fine set, I thought that I had never seen 
a face on which was more strongly stamped the natu- 
ral evidence of craft, malignity, and passion. I per- 
ceived at once that he was a man too much in the 
habit of looking for the real, to care any thing for for- 
mality; for all men of intrigue, in losing their self- 
respect, lose regard for the respect of others, and 
despising opinion, are only annoyed by attention to 
appearance. Making, therefore, no apology for my 
intrusion, | dashed at once into business. 

“T have come. prince, to communicate to you intel- 
ligence which I have gained of a circumstance which 








may be to the advantage of both of us, by leading to 
the ruin of a common enemy.” As I spoke, the prince 
bent down his brows, till the shining orbs beneath 
were scarcely visible. j 

“T was, many years ago, deeply and irreparably in- 
jured by the young duke of Rozenburg. I have wait- 
ed for the hour of revenge, and that hour has, I think, 
arrived. I have ascertained that the prinee has been 
meditating the renunciation of his allegiance to the 
emperor, and the recovery, by arms, of that territory 
which was taken from his father: I know that he has 
recently made treasonable overtures to the duke of 
Holza and count Harslan, which they have accepted.” 

The countenance of the prince darkened with tri- 
umph, and every feature of his rigid face seemed to 
grow intense with demoniac gladness. 

“It only remains, then,” said he, “to give intelli- 
gence of this to the emperor.” 

“Pardon me, prince: there has been as yet no overt 
act, and my evidence might not be sufficient to con- 
vince his majesty. It is in your power, however, to 
lead them to complete destruction, with perfect safety 
to yourself. ‘They are aware that they are too weak 
to-do any thing alone, and without there is some pros- 
pect of your co-operation, the scheme will perish in 
the bud. If your highness, then, were to humor them 
with a show of willingness, on your part, to join their 
plot, they would at once take the field, and their ruin 
would be complete. With entire submission to your 
greater prudence, I will take the liberty of suggesting 
a method of accomplishing this, which has occurred to 
me. The duke of Holza and count Harslan have 
signed a promise that they will meet the duke of Ro- 
zenburg at an appointed place, and there affix their 
hands and seals to a league of confederacy against the 
emperor; but this promise has been upon the express 
condition that a similar agreement be obtained from 
you. This, Rozenburg has been weak enough to 
imagine possible, but when the thing has come to the 
point of trial, his pride or his timidity will prevent his 
making application to you. All this f have learned 
from a confidential servant of mine whom I have in- 
treduced into the attendance of the duke. Now, if 
your highness were to send to him a similar promise, 
which he would receive without the slightest suspicion, 
for he has been led to think that you are even anxious 
for such a movement, and, at the same time, to deposite 
in the hands of some safe person, a statement of the 
reasons why you do this, and a protestation of your 
perfect innocence of all treasonable design, which 
statement should be dated before your promise is given, 
the others would at once lead out their armies into 
the field, and you have only to go up to Vienna, and 
make your own terms with the emperor as the condi- 
tions of disclosure. Some better mode of entrapping 
them may perhaps occur to your highness ; and if you 
will lend your assistance in any way, you may com- 
mand my services in any manner, and to any extent 
that you desire, for there is no obligation of gratitude 
so strong as that which we feel to one who has aided 
our revenge.” 

“True, true,” said the prince; then drawing his 
hands through one another, and looking round with 
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an air of capital indifference, he added, “ your plan is 
good, and although I have, to be sure, no reason for 
desiring to injure these nobles, yet, as Rozenburg has 
injured you, I have no objection to give my assistance 
to redress a wrong. Be good enough to repeat dis- 
tinctly the scheme which you have just suggested.” 

I did so, amplifying and enforcing some of the par- 
ticulars, and casually expounding “ the safe persou’’ 
who was to be the trustee of his counter-s!atement, to 
be “ myself, or any body else,” and I placed my card 


upon the table. I concluded by saying, “the duke 


has long since furgotten me, and { will carry him yoyr 
promise, bring myself into his confidence, and keep 
you informed of all that is going on.” 

“Safe,” said the prince, in a low deliberate tone, 
as | finished, “ safe— perfectly safe. The emperor will 
not be eager to suspect me, and the statement in your 
hands, together with your evidence, will completely 
clear me, and leave Rozenburg and the rest ia a nice 
predicament. But there must be no mistake between 
us; do you understand that I am to fulfil the promise 
which I now give ?" 

“ Your highness will observe,” said I, “that nothing 
will be done by the nobles, nntil the signature which 
that promise offers, is obtained. That signature is 
therefore necessary; I will inform you soon of the 
place of meeting.” 

The prince remained for a few moments in deep 
meditation, and then took up his pen, and said, “| 
see no objection: I will draw up my manifesto while 
you write the promise. You may then take the former, 
that there may be no suspicion that this was an afier 
thought.” 

The papers were accordingly drawn up, and after 
a little farther conversation, I expressed my deep gra- 
titude to his highness, and withdrew. 

“ Now,” said J, as with a dancing heart and a juy- 
ous lip, I sprang upon my horse, “ now, my good Sir 
Reynard, | have my thamb and finger on your wea- 
sand. I have only to get your name to the treaty, then 
to keep back this ‘ manifesto,’ as you call it, and, hold- 
ing your signature, in terrorem, over your head, ex- 
tract men and money from you @ discrétion. For once, 
my hoary hypocrite, your cunning has overreached 
your wisdom. But, happen what may, you, at least, 
shall not escape,” and | teok out his exculpatory siate- 
ment and tore it into a thousand fragmenis. 

« Well, my noble friend,” said Rozenburg, as I en- 
tered his room, ** what success ?” 

I put the papers into his hand. “It remains,” said 
J, “ to settle upon the time and place of meeting.” 

He took them, and read in silence. When he came 
to the signature of Wilstein, he uttered o loud incre- 
dulous “ No!—it is not possible that you have Wil- 
stein’s name? How did you gain the old fellow?” » 

“Your highness,” said I,“ must not question me 
about the method; it is enough that we have his 
hand.” 

‘Well! you have fur excceded my expectations, 
and our success, of which I do not doubt, will be chiefly 
attributable to you. You must make your arrange- 
ments fur taking possession of the castle in my territory 
now occupied by this parvenu duke—not a word! it 





must be so. It will not confine you to Germany ; you 
may come and go when you like. The revenues are 
considerable, and the title of count attaches to the 
estate. We will amuse ourselves in legislating jointly 
for these dominions.” 

A deserted castle on the borders of the duke’s pos- 
sessions, which adjoined those of the others, was fixed 
upon as the place of meeting, and the time appointed. 
{ sent intelligence of this to the duke of Holza’ and 
count Harslan. and sat down to wrile a more particu- 
lar letter to Wilstein ; well knowing that the mind of 
an old diplomatist pullulates with suspicion. 


“ Prince—Rozenburg has caught your bait, with 
an eagerness which it was amusing to see. He sus- 
pects nothing ; but admits me to all his counsels. He 
is already issuing secret orders to his men, and making 
various preparations for revolt. 


* The Gods first madden whom they would destroy.’ 


The place of assembling is the ruined castle on 
his dominions, near the point where they touch upon 
those of your highness. The bearer will inform you 
of its precise situation. The time is Wednesday next, 
at eleven o'clock. Each peer is to bring one attendant 
if he pleases, but not more. You may employ the 
bearer for that purpose, if you like, who will serve 
also for a guide. The chamber in the south east cor- 
ner will be prepared for you. After the signatures 
are had, it remains for your highness to say when and 
how the nobles shall be delivered up; my only wish 
is the ruin of Rozenburg. Let us remain cool; and 
the game is in our hands. 

I have the honor to be, your highness’s devoted 
and obliged servant, 

Henry Purrenry.” 


“ Shall I explain this intrigue to the duke?” said I 
to myself, when I had finished this precious episile ; 
“ or shall I let him rest in ignorance till the affair is 
finished? The former would certainly be safe, and 
perhaps more honorable; but the other may do me 
more service with the duke, by impressing him with 
a high opinion of my abilities, when he sees me draw- 
ing resources from Wilstein and controlling him, in a 
manner which he cannot comprehend: besides, the 
more difficult and perplexed the game is, the more 
creditable and interesting it is to play it well. Yes,[ 
will keep Rozenburg in the dark, and some winter 
evening hereafier, 1 will amuse him, by an account 
of my manceuvres.” 

I sent my note by an Italian servant of my own 
who did not return. I inferred that the prince had 
accepted my proposal of employing him as an attendant 
to the place of convention-——a circumstance of which 
I was nota little glad. Theduke sent his servants to 
put the rooms of the old castle in readiness for the 
temporary reception of the nobles, and to make such 
preparations in the hall as the business of the interview 
would require. 

A little before dark, on Wednesday evening, the 
duke and myself sat off alone for the place of rendez- 
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vous. We reached the chdteau a few minutes before 
eleven o’clock, and entering the room reserved for us, 
by a private door, waited for the hour. A clock had 
been placed on the stairs for the occasion; we listened 
in silence till it struck, and then came together into 
the hall. 

Count Harslan aud the duke of Holza were sitting 
at the table, with their arms folded, and their attend- 
ants standing behind them. As we entered, prince 
Wilstein came from a room at the other end, ace~apa- 
nied, not by my servant, but by a man, apparently ad- 
vanced in years, and, as I judged from his dress, a 
cardinal of the holy see. The prince placed himself 
opposite to Rozenburg, and his atiendant seated him- 
self beside him. AsI walked to the foot of the table, 
the latter fixed his eyes upon me for a moment with a 
grave and severe expression, and then cast them on 
the ground. Not a word was spoken. 

I waited till the clock had done striking, and then 
drew out the parchment containing the treaty of union, 
and read it through, in a low, but distinct tone. It 
bound all the nobles to assemble at a particular place, 
in one week's time, with the whole force of their do- 
minions, to expel the new incumbents, divide the dis- 
trict according to its ancient boundaries, and maintain 
this division against the power of the emperor. When 
I had finished the document, I paused and looked 
round the assembly, to ascertain if it was agreeable to 
all. They all bowed in silence. The prince’s attend- 
ant, with his eyes cast down, sat like a statue of 
marble. 

“ The signatures and seals, [ presume,” said I, “ will | 
be affixed in the order of rank.” 

Wilstein turned round immediately to the duke of 
Holza, with some polite remark, and, putting one el- 
bow on the table, thrust his other hand into his pocket 
for his snuff-box. 

“In which case,” I continued, “ prince Wilstein 
will, of course, take precedence.” 

The prince, absorbed in relating some amusing 
anecdote to Holza, and taking a copious pinch of snuff, 
affected not to hear me. Count Harslan perceived the 
trick, and expressed his contempt for it, by an audible 
sneer. 

“Since prince Wilstein,” said he, putting out his 
hand for the parchment, “ is courteous enough to waive 
the consideration of his rank, the lowest in station will 
begin.” And without louking at what was written, 
he subscribed his name in firm and heavy characters, 
and his servant affixed his seal. The same was done 
by the duke of Holza, and the parchment passed to 
Wilstein. He glanced his eagle eye over the lines 
with the rapidity of lightning, to assure himself that 
there was nothing different from what I had read, and 
then wrote his name, sealed it himself, and handed it 
quickly over to Rozenburg. His manner struck me 


as peculiar, and I contrived to intercept it in its pas- 
sage, under appearance of intending to give it to the 
duke. 
“I will see, my lord duke of Rozenburg, whether 
there is room for your name,” and I held it upto the light. 
“There is plenty of room,” said the prince, nee; 


During the interview which I had had with Wil- 
stein, in his cabinet, I had taken occasion to study the 
peculiarities of his seal, which then happened to be 
lying on the table, not knowing but the knowledge 
might, on some occasion, be useful. I saw in a mo- 
ment that the present differed from it. 

“| beg your pardon, prince,” said I, with assumed 
indifference; “you have accidentally made a slight 
mistake in the seal which you have put here. Yours, 
you know, has a circle of six etoiles above the cross, 
instead of five.” Count Harslan laughed aloud. 

“ Ah! is it so?” said the prince, with a smile of the 
most charming candor. “I beg a thousand pardons. 
I happened to have two seals exactly alike in my 
pocket,” here he drew out the right one, which was 
of double the size and of a totally different shape, “ and 
I am so blind that it is very likely that I have con- 
founded them.” 

He then siamped an impression of the true one, and 
gave me the parchment. “I am much obliged to you, 
Mr. Pulteney, for discovering the error,” said he, with 
a smile, and a bow, and the glare of a basilisk. 

The duke of Rozenburg wrote his name, and I took 
up the document to attach his seal to it. When I had 
finished it, I raised my eye and saw that prince Wil- 
stein’s attendant had disappeared. I looked at the 
prince, to read his hypocritical face by contraries, and 
ascertain if any treachery was afloat. I saw that he 
perceived at that moment, for the first time, the ab- 
sence of his companion; but his face was perfectly 
composed, and I knew that he was not privy to any 
design of the others, for if he had beén, his face would 
have borne a counterfeit of surprise. 

The next moment the low sound of footage was 
heard upon the porch, as of a number of persons com- 
ing stealthily up the steps. The slow tread came 
nearer and nearer to the door, and stopped. Count 
Harslan laid his hand upon his sword, and Wilstein 
looked at me, and asked in a low, quick tone, “ Is all 
right?” and the hall was as still as the grave. I sank 
into my chair, of which the back was towards the 
door. A feeling of inexpressible horror gathered about 
my heart. The next moment, the table was surround- 
ed with the soldiers of the imperial guard. 

The company rose instinctively, with the exception 
of prince Wilstein, who sat with his usual calmness. 
A profound pause ensued, which was interrupted by 
the step of a man entering the door. The file of sol- 
diers opened as he came near, and the attendant of 
Wilstein stood by the table. He exhibited a paper to 
the commandant, and, pointing to me, said, “ You will 
convey that person immediately to the dungeons of the 
castle on the Danube ;” and his clear tone and strong 
English accent smote me with dismay. 

The duke of Rozenburg immediately drew his 
sword, and coming before me as one of ithe soldiers 
was laying his hand upon me, exclaimed, “I protest 
against the seizure of this man. He is an Englishman, 
and under my protection. Whatever he has done, has 
been done by my order, and I only am responsible. I 
will make a corpse of the first man that touches him.” 
The guard hesitated and drew back. The person 





vously. 


who had ordered my arrest, put a letter into the hands 
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of the duke, and said, with a bitter smile, “ That may 
convince you how worthy of your confidence is this 
double-dealing foreigner.” I saw that it was the 
letter which I had written to prince Wilstein. Rozen- 
burg, when he had finished it, turned to me with a 
look of deep regret and keen reproach, and without a 
word, sheathed his sword and turned aside. I felt the 
vanity of attempting an explanation, and remained 
silent. 

I was immediately seized, led from the castle, and 
dragged off to a carriage which was waiting at some 





Pate spoiler of the human race, 
By every pathway found, 

In spring, in summer's gentle pace, 
Autumn, or winter’s round ; 

Where morning holds her bridal sway, 
Where evening’s shadows spread, 

By noon of night or blaze of day, 
We hear thy silent tread. 

The bud that all of promise gave 
To bless the social hour, 

Thy hand hath gather’d for the grave, 
Ere yet it bloom’d a flower ; 

The blushing rose, at noontide’s heat, 
Reposing ‘mid the shade, 

The sturdier stem, where time hath beat, 
Alike unpitied laid. 


Now, lights are in my father’s hall, 
The evening board is spread ; 
Strange voices answer to the call, 
And stranger footsteps tread. 
My mother! Oh, that cherish'd word, 
To memory’s light so dear— 
My father! Not a whisper heard, 
Comes on the list’ning ear; 
Not yet the summer’s heat hath grown, 
Or manhood stamp’d my brow, 
Yet I am desolate—alone, 
A crush’d and wither’d bough ; 
Bless’d sleep of those thy shaft hath riven, 
A calm and peaceful shore, 
The bark all shatter’d finds its haven, 
Where storms of life are o’er. 


Now autumn moves amid the trees, 
Her blight pervading all, 
And now all trembling in the breeze, 





The green leaf summer falls ; 


distance. It was a black, wooden vehicle, firmly se. 
cured by iron bands. Three of the guard seated 
themselves beside me, and several others mounted op 
the outside. The carriage was about to drive of, 
when I heard a low voice at the window, saying, «| 
will see you again as you are going to the scaffold.” 
The lantern of the guard shone brightly on the face 
of the prince’s attendant, now free from his disguise, 
and I beheld the features of Harford. Overwhelmed 
with rage and mortification, I fell back into my seat. 
(To be continued. } 


And song hath left the glen and glade; 
And brook—to kiss the shore, 

In rippling floods by sun and shade— 
Comes gurgling now no more. 

Weep we the dead—’tis good to weep, 
"Tis manly every tear, 

That falls upon that lonely heap, 
Where rests.the stricken deer, 

Unbound from time, on earth no more 
To share its joys or woes, 

When spring time ripples to the shore, 
Or when her footstep goes. 


Pale spoiler, on! the cold wind blows, 
_ The winter of the year; 

Not now amid the driving snows, 
May one sweet flow’r appear. 

The past is there, the present too, 
And grief of griefs is here. 

A mother who her young ones knew 
Stands bathed in sorrow’s tear. 

And whither hath her young ones fled— 
Scarce yet their pinions grown? 

Up, where the sainted spirits tread 
Around their Father's throne : 

At mor, at noon, at night, the fold 
Come gathering to their home, 

Through thy dark waters, still and cold— 
"Tis Jesus bids them come. 

Triumphant hour, the good man yields 
His spirit for the flight, 

No more amid those airy fields 
To meet with thee and night. 
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MORAL EFFECT 


TuHERE is no engine more generally applied to 
eradicate absurd or unpopular opinions than ridicule, 
and it is not only the favorite weapon of the wit, but 
has even been sometimes employed by the philoso- 
pher; it may be doubted, however, upon good 
grounds, whether in the aggregate it produces the 
desired reformation, or whether, on the contrary, it is 
not rather calculated to increase moral evil. 

The objectof ridicule is to deteriorate the obnoxious 
opinions, by placing them in a ludicrous or preposter- 
ows point of view ; and thus, by lowering them in the 
estimation of their supporters, cause their abandon- 
ment, rather from a sense of shame, than from any 
real conviction in the mind, that they are untenable 
on rational ground. Ridicule attacks the pride and 
self-love of man, by covertly putting his opinions ata 
lower standard than he had himself fixed, and thus 
exposing his cupidity to an unexpected assault, which, 
however fallacious and weak in itself, by its subtlety 
and point disarms opposition, and for the moment sets 
even reason at defiance. Ridicule seldom admits of 
argument, because it has the effect of instantly re- 
ducing its-object below the level of sober considera- 
tien, by placing it on the ground of assumed absurd- 
ity; at this the mind naturally revolts, as below the 
dignity of man. Ridicule always takes inconsistency 
and absurdity for granted, and on this foundation 
builds a sudden and specious conclusion, which »d- 
mits, in most minds, of no serious refutation. 

There is no principle in the human mind more 
powerful than self-love-—and this, ridicule wounds, 
and thus gains a victory, which, however cowardly 
and transient, is nevertheless secure. But,- happily 
for truth, reason is unconvinced, though her powers 
may be paralyzed. Sentiments once fixed by the 
calm deductions of reflection, can only be changed by 
argument; and the same process is required to eradi- 
cate, as to plant them. It is upon this ground that I 
assert, it may be doubted whether, in the aggregate, ridi- 
cule produces the desired reformation, or whether, on 
the contrary, it is not rather calculated to increase 

Ridicule, considered in itself, is a fragile and point- 
less weapon, since it takes an impetus from the hand 
that wields it, which its own gravity would be unable 
steadily to support, were it not borne to its destination 
by the strong current of popular prejudice. The 
satirist always deals in hyperbole, distorting facts to 
suit his purpose, and assuming false premises from 
which to draw his conclusions. 

If we look into the history of human nature, we 
shall find this truth confirmed; and though ridicule 
must be allowed to have had its share in the demora- 
ligation of mankind, it will be difficult to find one 
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virtue that has emanated from its influence. Shame 
may, indeed, in many instances, have stopped the 
career of open depravity ; but it is much to be doubted 
whether self-love was not more wounded, than con- 
science savingly awakened, or whether the sense of 
pride was not rather shocked at the disreputable 
character of the action in the eye of the world, than 
the reason was convinced of its turpitude in the eye 
of God ; and in this case it might be abandoned from 
expediency, but would not be renounced upon princi- 
ple. On the contrary, I think it will appear, that the 
ties of religion, morality, and social duty, in well- 
regulated minds, have never been loosened by the 
power of ridicule: for as they have been riveted by 
conviction, nothing but conviction can release them 
frem their hold on the reason. 

Nothing has been more the object of ridicule than 
religion. It has been assailed by the wit of Voltaire, 
the ribaldry of Paine, and the elegant but subtle satire 
of Gibbon; yet the whole force of their combined 
talents has been insufficient to invalidate one fact, to 
refute one fundamental truth, or to hold up the sacred 
form of vital religion to the scorn and derision of well- 
directed reason. The pageantry of superstition, and 
the dreams of fanaticism, have been demolished and 
scattered by their attacks; but the sacred fabric, 
though thus despoiled of the votive decorations of its 
human votaries, built on the rock of ages, has bid a 
proud defiance to the pointless shafts of ridicule. 

Hence ridicule, when applied to eradicate vice and 
implant virtue, must ever fail in producing a perma- 
nent moral effect, since it has no foundation in sound 
argument and rational conclusion, on which religious 
and moral principles are built; neither, on the other 
hand, will it ever be capable of eradicating them, 
when once fixed on the basis of conviction; and I 
believe there are few, if any, individuals to be found, 
who, having been brought up in the fear of God, and 
having been led by ridicule to deviate into the paths 
of vice, but may be reclaimed by strong and judicious 
appeals to reason. 

In the above remarks, I would not inculcate an 
ascetic gravity, or check the exuberance of innocent 
mirth. There are numerous follies in dress, maaners, 
habits, and even opinions, which it is the legitimate 
province of ridicule to correct; and here its effects are 
always harmless, and often salutary, as these have 
little to do with reason or moral convictions, and may 
be safely conceded to the received opinions of society. 
But when religion, moral feeling, and the sacred ties 
of social duty, are concerned, ridicule is out of place ; 
it may be the pander of vice, but it never can be 
made the handmaid of virtue. 





E. G. B 
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HISTORICAL 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF 


Tue following account of the rise and progress 0 
the office of the Holy Inquisition is taken from the 
summary of a Latin work, written by Louis de Para- 
mo, inquisitor in the kingdom of Sicily, and printed in 
the year 1598, at the royal press of Madrid. 

The Inquisition is an ecclesiastical jurisdiction, in- 
troduced into Italy, Spain, Portugal, and even the 
Indies, by the See of Rome, for the purpose of extir- 
pating infidels, Jews and heretics. 

Without going back to the origin of the Inquisition, 
which Paramo pretends to have discovered was insti- 
tuted by the deity against Adam and Eve, we will 
limit ourselves to the time of Jesus Christ, who, ac- 
cording to Paramo, was the first inquisitor. *  * 

After Jesus Christ, St. Peter, St. Paul, and other of 
‘the apostles, exercised the office of inquisitors, which 
office they have transmitted to the popes and bishops. 
St. Dominic, arriving in France with the bishop of 
Osma, to whom he was archdeacon, acted with so 
much zeal against the Albigenses, as greatly to ingra- 
tiate himself in the esteem of Simon count de Mont- 
fort; and the said St. Dominic, being appointed by 
the pope inquisitor in Languedoc, he there founded 
the order of Dominicans, in 1216, confirmed and ap- 
preved of by Honorius the Third. The count de 
Montfort, under the auspices of St. Magdalen, took 
the town of Beyiers by assault, and massacred all the 
inhabitants; and at Laval there were burned, at one 
single time, four hundred Albigenses ; upon this sub- 
ject Paramo remarks, that in all the histories of the 
inquisition he has ever read, he never met with an 
.act of faith so celebrated, or a sight so solemn, as this. 
At the village of Cazeras were burnt sixty persons; 
and at another place one hundred and eighty. 

In 1229, the Inquisition was adopted by the count 
de Toulouse; in 1233 it was confided to the Domini- 
cans by pope Gregory IX.; and in 1251 was esta- 
blished by pope Innocent I1V., with the exception of 
Naples, throughout all Italy. At the commencement 
of the Inquisition, the heretics in the Milanese, were 
not under pain of death, owing to the pope not being 
sufficiently respected by the emperor Frederic who 
possessed that state. A short time afterwards, how- 
ever, heretics were burnt at Milan, the same as at 
all other places in Italy ; and our author affirms, that 
in the year 1315, many thousand heretics having 
spread over the Cremasque, a little country complete- 
ly enclosed within the Milanese, the Dominican bro- 
thers caused the greater part of them to be burnt, and 
thus stopped by fire the ravages of such a plague. 

In the first canon of the Council of Toulouse, it 
was ordered that the bishops should appoint in every 
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parish a priest and two or three laymen of good re- 
pute ; who must make oath to search scrupulously 
and frequently for heretics, in such houses, caves, or 
other places where it was possible they might conceal 
themselves ; and the moment any were discovered, to 
give notice of the same to the bishop, lord of the do- 
main, or his bailiff, first taking the utmost precaution 
that the heretics should not escape. The inquisitors 
and bishops at this time acting in conjunction, the pri- 
soners of the bishops and the Inquisition were often 
the same; and although in the course of the proce- 
dure the inquisitor could act upon his own authority, 
he was not allowed, without the intervention of the 
bishop, to apply the torture, pronounce final sentence, 
or condemn to perpetual imprisonment, &c. The fre- 
quent disputes between the bishops and inquisitors, 
respecting the limits of their authority and the spoils 
of the condemned, obliged Sixtus 1V., in 1473, to ren- 
der the Inquisition independent of the tribunal of the 
bishops. He created a general inquisitor for Spain, 
invested with the power of nominating private inqui- 
sitors ; in 1478, Inquisitions were founded and endow- 
ed by Ferdinand the Fifih.* 

At the solicitation of the brother Turrecremata, 
grand inquisitor in Spain, the same Ferdinand the 
Fifth, surnamed “ The Catholic,” banished all Jews 
from his kingdom, granting them three months’ time, 
from the publication of the edict, to depart; afier 
which period, they were prohibited under pain of 
death from heing found in any part of the Spanish 
dominions. He allowed them, however, to quit his 
kingdom with such of their effects and merchandize 
as they had bought, but forbade them from carrying 
away any kind of gold or silver. 

The brother Turrecremata backed this edict at To- 
ledo, by forbidding all Christians giving, under pain 
of excommunication, the slightest succor, or the most 
common necessaries of life, io any Jews whatever. 

After the promulgation of these laws, there depart- 
ed from the kingdoms of Catalonia, Arragon, Valencia, 
and other countries subject to the dominion of Ferdi- 
nand, about one million of Jews; the greater pari of 
whom perished miserably ; in fact, the sufferings they 
underwent at that period, may be eompared to the af- 
flictions they endured under the reigns of Titus and 
Vespasian. This expulsion of the Jews caused incre- 
dible joy to all the Catholic kings. 

In consequence of the various edicts made by the 
kings of Spain, and the general and private inquisi- 

* Ferdinand the Fifth as King of Castile, was only 
Ferdinand the Second as King of Arragon. 
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tors inthe kingdom, about two thousand heretics were 
in a very short space of time burnt at Seville, and 
between the years 1482 and 1520, upwards of four 
thousand were burnt, besides an immense number who 
were condemned to perpetual imprisonment, or ebliged 
to perform different kinds of penance. The emigra- 
tion, in consequence of these laws, was so great, that 
it was reckoned five hundred houses were left empty 
in this city; in the bishop’s diocese, three thousand 
heretics were either put to death, otherwise punished, 
or expatriated themselves to escape punishment. Thus 
did these pious fathers make havoc among the here- 
tics. * * * * * * ” + 

The introduction of the Inquisition at Toledo was 
a fertile source of riches to the Catholic church. In 
the short space of two years, fifty-two determined he- 
retics being burnt, and two hundred and twenty con- 
demned for contumacy: hence may be conjectured 
the immense utility of an establishment, which had 
performed such great works in so short a period from 
its foundation. 

From the commencement of the fifteenth century, 
Pope Boniface the Ninth had in vain endeavored to 
establish the Inquisition in the kingdom of Portugal, 
where he created the Provincial of the Dominicans, 
Vincent de Lisbonne, inquisitor general. Innocent the 
Seventh, some years afterwards, having named the 
Minim, Didacus de Sylva, inquisitor, King John the 
First wrote to that Pope, telling him the introduction 
of the inquisition into his kingdom was not only 
against the happiness of his subjects and his own in- 
terests, but even against that of religion. 

The pope, touched by the representations of this 
prince, revoked the powers granted to the newly-esta- 
blished Inquisition, and authorised Mark, bishop of 
Sinigluglia, to absolve the accused, which was ac- 
cordingly done ; and those who had been deprived of 
their places, were reinstated in their offices and dig- 
nities, and many others delivered from the fear of 
having their property confiscated. 

But the Lord is admirable in all his ways! continues 
Paramo; for that which the sovereign Pontiffs could 
not obtain by the most earnest entreaties, King John 
the Third granted voluntarily to a skilful impostor, 
whom God made use of for this good work. 

Indeed the wicked are often made useful instru- 
ments in the hands of the Almighty, who reproves 
them not on account of the good they work. Thus 
when St. John said to our Saviour :—“ Master, we 
saw one casting out devilsin thy name, and he foul- 
loweth not us; and we forbade him, because he fol- 
loweth not as.” But Jesus said, “ Forbid him not, for 
there is no man which shall do a miracle in my name, 
that can lightly speak evil of me. For he that is not 
against us ison our part.” Paramo relates subse- 
quently, that he saw in the Library of St. Lawrence 
at the Escurial, the document in Saavedra’s own hand- 
writing, where this impostor explains at full length, 
that having fabricated a false bull, he made his en- 
tree in Seville in quality of Legate, witha retinue of 
a handred and twenty six servants, and during his 
twenty days abode in the archbishop’s palace, he de- 
prived the heirs of a rich nobleman of Seville of thir- 


teen thousand ducats; this money he extorted by 
producing a false obligation of the above mentioned 
sum, which that nobleman acknowledged having. 
borrowed, whilst residing at Rome, of the Legate; at 
length, arriving at Badajos, Saavedra there presented 
certain forged letters as from the pope to King John 
the Third, upon the strength of which, that sovereign 
permitted him to establish tribunals of the Inquisition 
throughout the priaeipal towns of his kingdom. 

These tribunals soon began to exercise their juris- 
diction by condemning and executing a prodigious 
number of relapsed heretics, and absolving such as 
were penitent. At the expiration, however, of six 
months, came to be fulfilled the words of the Evan- 
gelist, “that there is nothing covered that shall not be 
revealed; and hid that shall not be known.” For the 
Marquess de Villanova de Barcarotta, seconded by 
the governor of Mora, carried off this charlatan, con- 
ducted him to Madrid, and obliged him to appear be- 
fore John de Tervera, Bishop of Toledo. This pre- 
late, thunderstruck at all he heard of the impostures 
and address of this false legate, sent the minutes of 
the case to pope Paul the Third, as well as the acts 
of the Inquisitions which Saavedra had established, 
and by which it appeared a great number of heretics 
had been already judged and condemned, and that 
this impostor had extorted by his skill more than three 
hundred thousand ducats. 

The pope, however, could not help acknowledging 
that through the whole affair might be traced the 
finger of God, working a miracle by his providence ; 
and he formed an assembly of this tribunal in 1545, 
under the name of the Holy Office, which in 1588 
was confirmed by Sixtus the Fi-th. 

All authors agree with Paramo respecting the es- 
tablishment of the Inquisition in Portugal. Anthony 
Souza alone, in his “ Aphorismes des Inquisiteurs,’’ 
doubts the authenticity of Saavedra’s history, affirm- 
ing, that he thought it very probable that this man 
might accuse himself without being guilty, for the 
sake of having his name handed down te posterity by 
the glory which would accrue to him for such an act. 

But in the recital of the affair which Souza substi- 
tuted in the place of Paramo's, he lays his own vera- 
city open to suspicion by quoting two bulls of Paul 
the Third, and two others also of the same pope to 
the cardinal Henry, the king’s brother; bulls, which 
Souza has not only omitted inserting in his own work,,. 
bat which have never been found among any of the 
collections of apostolical bulls; two cogent reasons 
for rejecting his opinion of the matter, and coinciding 
with those of Paramo, d’Illescas, de Salazar, de Men- 
doga, and others. 

When the Spaniards passed over to America, they 
carried the Inquisition with them; and it was intro- 
duced into India by the Portuguese as soon as it was 
authorized at Lisbon. This makes Paramo remark in 
his preface, “that this verdant and flourishing tree 
has extended its roots and branches over the whole 
world, and produced the sweetest fruits.” 

No true idea, however, can be fermed of the juris- 
pradence of the Inquisition without referring to the 





“ Directory of Inquisitors,” written in Latin by Nicho- 
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las Eymeric, grand inquisitor in the kingdom of Arra- 
gon about the fourteenth century, and addressed to 
his brother inquisitors, in virtue of the authority of 
his office. 

A short time after the invention of printing, there 
appeared at Barcelona in 1503 an edition of this 
work, which soon got distributed into all the Inquisi- 
tions. A second edition in folio made its appearance 
in 1578, with a short exposition and commentaries by 
Francis Pegna, doctor of divinity and a canon. This 
edition is dedicated to pope Gregory the Thirteenth. 
The abbe Marellet gave an abridgment of Eymeric’s 
work in 1762, from which we take the few following 
quotations— , 

Eymeric says, page 58, “ Commiseration for the 
wretched condition to which the children of the con- 
demned are reduced onght not to lessen the scarcity 
of this office, since, according to all laws both divine 
and human, ‘The sins of the fathers are visited upen 
their children.’ ” 

* * * . 


* * 


Page 123, “If an accusation be entered in their 
annals, though there be every appearance of the said 
accusation being false, yet the inquisitor must not 
erase the same from his books, lest what may not be 
manifested at the time, should ultimately come to 
light.” 

. - a * 


* * 


Page 291, “It is necessary that the inquisitor meet 
the cunning of the heretic with cunning, that he may 
say with the apostle, “ Nevertheless being crafty, I 
caught you with guile.” 


* * 


Page 332, “ When the culprit has been delivered 
over to the secular judge, and the latter has pro- 
nounced sentence, the crimioal shall be conducted to 
the place of punishment, accompanied by certain pi- 
ous people, who shall pray with him, and not quit 
him until he has rendered his soul up to his Creator. 
But they must be most particular, neither to say nor 
do any thing that shall hasten the moment of the cul- 
prit's death, for fear of committing any irregularity. 
Thus, for instance, the criminal must not be exherted 
to mount the scaffold or present himself to the execu- 
tioner, neither advise the latter to place the instru- 
ments of punishment in a position, that shall facilitate 
the death of the eulprit, and render his sufferings 
shorter, for this would be an irregularity.” 


* 


* * + * 


+. * * * * * + 


Paramo printed at Madrid in.1598, a book on the 
“ Holy Office,” which met with the approbation of the 
doctors, the eulogies of the bishop, and the sanction of 
the king. In this work, he mentions that the Inqui- 
sition put to death above one hundred thousand per- 
sons. It is impossible at the present day to conceive 
any horrors half so extravagant or abominable, but at 
that time they were considered most natural and 
laudable acts. All men resemble Louis de Paramo, 
when they are fanatics. Paramo, however, gives 
with the greatest simplicity, a relation of the esta- 
blishment of the Inquisition in Portugal ; which, coin- 
eiding exactly with the accounts given by four other 


historians, we give the substance of what they relate 
unanimously. 

Curious Establishment of the Inquisition in Portu- 
gal.— At the beginning of the fifteenth century, pope 
Boniface the Ninth had fora length of time appointed 
certain monks to visit Portugal, and go from town to 
town to burn all heretics, Mahometans and Jews; but 
as these monks were not stationary, the kings even 
sometimes complained of their oppressions. Pope 
Clement the Seventh wished to give them a perma- 
Pnent establishment in Portugal, the same as was grant- 
ed to them in the kingdoms of Arragon and Castile ; 
but there were differences arose between the courts 
of Rome and Lisbon; minds became embittered, the 
Inquisition suffered, and in consequence could obtain 
no firm footing in Portugal. 

In 1539, there appeared at Lisbon a Legate from 
the Pope, who reported that he came to establish the 
Holy Inquisition upon immoveable foundations. He 
brought letters from Pope Paul the Third, to King 
John the Third, and asserted that he had other letters 
from Rome, for the principal officers about the court ; 
his credentials as Legate were duly signed and sealed, 
and he showed indisputable authorities for establish- 
ing a grand inquisitor, and the different judges of the 
Holy Office. All this was the work of an impostor 
named Saavedra, who had learnt how to counterfeit 
the various documents, make the false seal, and ap- 
propriate them properly, and had brought the whole 
to perfection at Seville, from whence he had arrived 
with two other impostors. His retinue was magnifi- 
cent, being composed of more than a hundred and 
twenty domestics. In order to support this enormous 
expense, he and his confidants borrowed at Seville, 
immense sums, in the name of the Apostolic chamber 
at Rome; the whole plan was concerted with the 
most skilful artifice. 

The king of Portugal at first expressed his surprise 
that the pope should send a Legate a Jatere, without 
previously having given him any notice thereof; to 
this the Legate haughtily replied, that in so urgent an 
affair as the permanert establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion, his Holiness would allow of no delay, and that 
the king was sufficiently honored by the first courier 
who brought him the intelligence, being a Legate of 
the Holy Father. ‘This speech silenced the king, who 
dared not indeed make any reply; the Legate, on the 
same day appointed a grand inquisitor, and sent every 
where to receive the tenths, and before the court 
could receive any answers from Rome, he had caused 
two hundred persons to be burnt, and collected up- 
wards of two hundred thousand crowns. 

In the mean time, the Marquess de Villanova, @ 
Spanish nobleman, from whom the legate had bor- 
rowed a considerable sum by means of false bills, de- 
termined to pay him off according to his deserts: in- 
stesd, therefore, of making any compromise with this 
impostor when at Lisbon, he waited until the Legate 
repaired towards the frontiers of Spain, when he 
marched thither with fifty armed men, carried Saa- 
vedra off, and conducted him to Madrid. 

The imposition was soon discovered at Lisbon, and 





the Council of Madrid condemned the false Legate, 
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Saavedra, to the whip, and ten years at the galleys; 
but what is most remarkable of the whole proceeding 
is, that pope Paul the Fourth has since confirmed all 
that this impostor had established; and rectified in the 
plenitude of his divine power, all the little irregulari- 


ties of the proceedings, and rendered that sacred, 
which had been purely human. 

It is thus the Inquisition became permanently esta. 
blished in Portugal ; and all the kingdom acknowledged. 
in it the hand of providence 


GOOD WIVES OF WEINSBERG. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF BURGER. 


Wao can tell me where Weinsberg lies? 
As brave a town as any ; 

It must have cradled good and wise, 
Both wives and maidens many. 

Should I e’re wooing have to do, 

I’ faith, in Weinsberg will I woo! 


The emperor Conrad, on a time, 
In wrath the town was battering; 
And near it lay his warriors prime, 
And sturdy horsemen clattering; 
And, with fierce firing, rode and ran 
All about his horse and man. 


As him the little town withstood, 
Though every thing it wanted, 
So did he swear in vengeful mood 
No mercy should be granted : 
And thus his herald speke—* This know, 
Pll hang you, rascals, in a row!” 


When in the town was heard this threat, 
Tt caused a great dejection, 
And every neighbor neighbor met 
With mournful interjection : 
Though bread was very dear in price, 
Yet dearer still was good advice. 


“ Ah, wo for me, most wretched man! 
Great wo the siege has won us!” 
They cried, and every priest began 
“The Lord have mercy on us!” 
“Oh, wo! wo! wo!” on all sides clanged ; 
“ We feel e’en now as good as hanged!” 


When in despair wise men will sit, 
In spite of council-masters, 

How oft has saved them woman’s wit 
From manifold disasters! 

Since woman’s wit, as all men know, 

Is subtler than aught else below. 


There was a wife tv her good man 
But yesterday united ; 

And she a wise scheme hit upon 
Which the whole town delighted, 


And made them all so full of glee, 
They laughed and chattered famously. 


Then, at the hour of midnight damp, 
Of wives a deputation 
Went out to the besiegers’ camp, 
Praying for capitulation : 
So soft they prayed, so sweet they prayed! 
And for these terms their prayer was made: 


“That all the wives might be allowed 
Their jewels forth to carry ; 

What else remained the warriors proud 
Might rive, and hang, and harry ;” 

To this the emperor swore consent, 

And back the deputation went. 


Thereon, as soon as morn was spied, 
What happened? Give good hearing! 
The nearest gate was opened wide, 
And out each wife came, bearing— 
True as I live!—all pick a-pack, 
Her worthy husband in a sack! 


Then many a courtier, in great wrath 
The good wives would have routed : 
But Conrad spake, “ My kingly faith 
May not be false or doutted! 
“Ha! bravo!” cried he, as they came; 
“Think you our wives would do the same ft” 


Then gave he pardon and a feast, 
Those gentle ones to pleasure ; 
And music all their joy increas’d, 
And dancing without measure ; 
As did the mayoress waltzing twirl, 
So did the besom-binding girl. 


Ay; tell me now where Weinsberg lies, 
As brave a town as any, 

And cradled has it good and wise, 
Both wives and maidens many: 

If wooing e’er I have to do, 





"Faith! one of Weinsberg will [ woo! 





— 
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O day and night! but this is wondrous strange.— Shakespeare. 





“Lup! Mrs. Smith, did you hear the news ?” 

“ Good heavens! no—what is it?” 

“ Awful—awful, indeed !” 

“ Mrs. Jones, you frighten me—do tell me what you 
mean!” 

“Why, you remember Mrs. Simpson’s maid Jane, 
don’t you ?’” 

“To be sure I do—a nicer, tidier, genteeler gal in 
her sitiwation wasn't to be found in the whole village. 
What of poor Jane? You don’t mean to say that she’s 
got married ?”’ 

“ Mrs. Smith, don’t emancipate me—I never like to 
be interrupted in a ead story.” 

“ Poor Jane—poor thing! Who'd a thought she'd 
a gone to a thrown herself away in that ere kind of 
manner! Who's it to, Mrs. Jones?” 

“I declare, Mrs. Smith, you're too infectious for any 
thing in the world. If you don’t choose to let me go 
on, you may tell the story yourself.” 

“ Well, well, Mrs. Jones, pray excuse me. Do go 
on—when was the poor thing married ?” 

“ Married !—who said any thing about her being 
married? I tell you, Mrs. Smith, it’s something worse 
than being married.” 

“ Worse than being married! Mrs. Jones, the thing's 
impossible.” 

“Perhaps if you were in poor Jane’s plaice, you 
would not think so.” 

“ Well, my dear, you raly do alarm me; do relieve 
me from this state of expense, and tell me, at once, 
what has happened.” 

“ Well, now, don’t interrupt me. You must know 
Jane went down last week to Egg Harbor, to see her 
cousin. Her cousin lives close on the beach there, 
and is married to one Tom Wells, who keeps the ho- 
tel. Well, there was plenty of company, and there 
they was, going into the snurf every day, ladies and 
gentlemen, and all together—oh,’it’s a horrid thing, 
this sea bathing—don’t you think se, Mrs. Smith ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, my dear, werry dreadful—i's down- 
right indecent. I wonder how genteel folks can think 
of going into the water in such shocking dishabel.” 

“That's jist what I say, my dear; but as I was say- 
ing, they all goes into the water, and Jane among the 
rest, and when they were just turning about to come 
out of the water, you see, there comes along a tre- 
mendous big crocodile,”— 

“ Mrs. Jones, pray lend me your salts.” 

“ And before she could say Jack Robinson, eats poor 
Jane up, in the presence of the whole company, just 
with as much ease as you would eat a buttered muffin. 
They do say her blood was scattered all over the 
beach.” 





“Oh, shocking! I declare I feel quite historical. 
But are you sure, my dear, that the creature was a 
crocodile—TI can't help thinking it must have been a 
shark.” 

“No, Mrs. Smith, I’m certain sure it was a croco- 
dile—I had the thing from Mrs. Wilson herself, and 
she’s the best authority in the world.” 

“ Oh, no body doubts Mrs. Wilson, of course—but I 
didn’t know we had any crocodiles in this country— 
I thought they all lived in the river Nile.” 

“La, my dear, how could you think so, when Mrs. 
Wilson says they don’t—but, bless my soul, here she 
comes, and now you may ask her for yourself.” 

And Mrs. Wilson entering as she spoke, made up 
the trio of old crones. 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Wilson,” cried Mrs. Jones, 
“how do you do. I have just been telling Mrs. 
Smith this shocking affair of poor Jane Clark. Now 
do tell us, to settle all disputes—was it a crocodile or 
a shark?” 

“Oh, my dear creature,” answered Mrs. Wilson, in 
a drawling tone, “ certainly a crocodile, by all man- 
ner of means. How could any one for a moment 
think otherwise, when I had it from dear Mrs. Tom- 
kins’ own dear self, and she knows all the particu- 
lars.” 

“ Well, my dear madam,” said Mrs. Smith, “ will 
you be so kind as to retail to us the circumstances of 
this horrid caterstrofe ? 

“Certainly, my dear, certainly, with the greatest 
pleasure in the world. You must know Jane had 
leave from dear Mrs. Simpson to go down to Cape 
May”— 

«Egg Harbor,” said Mrs. Jones. 

“No, my dear, Cape May,” responded Mrs. Wilson. 

“You told me Egg Harbor,” said Mrs. Smith to 
‘Mrs. Jones. 

“ And it was Egg Herbor,” persisted Mrs. Jones. 

“Cape May—Cape May—certainly Cape May,” 
reiterated Mrs. Wilson—“I know it was Cape May, 
because Mrs. Tomkins’ brother's wife’s uncle’s first 
cousin's daughter was there at the time, and commu- 
nicated to Mrs. Tomkins all the most important facts.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Jones, “go on—Mrs. Simpson 
gave Jane leave to go to Egg Harbor”— 

“I tell you, my dear, Cape May,” shrieked Mrs. 
Wilson. 

“O, aye, Cape May,” said Mrs. Smith. 

“Yes,” continued Mrs. Wilson, “she had leave 
from Mrs. Simpson to go to Cape May to see her sis- 
ter” — 

“Her cousin, my dear—her cousin,” interrupted 
Mrs. Jones. 
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“Qh, yes!” edged in Mrs. Smith, “only her cou- 
sin.” 

«| know better;” shouted Mrs. Wilson, “ it was 
her own giniwine sister, I tell you—I guess I ought 
to know who it was best, when [ had the whole story 
from dear Mrs. Tomkins, and she knows the whole 
family, every mother’s son of them. Llowever, you 
may have it your own way—I'm not going to tell 
things to be contradicted every minute.” And she 
folded her arms and pursed herself up, as if determined 
on the most obstinate silence. 

Justat this moment, fortunately for the incipient 
belligerants, a servant entered to inform Mrs. Jones 
that some one wished to speak with her in the entry. 
The old lady immediately rose and followed her maid, 
but she had scarcely reached the outside of the door, 
before, with a loud scream, she rushed back into the 
parlor, and throwing herself into a chair, covered 
her face with both her hands. 

Both the other ladies insiantly ran to her assist- 
ance— 

“ My dear Mrs. Jones, what is the matter?” 

“Oh!” sobbed Mrs. Jones, “her ghost! her ghost! 
she’s out in the entry now—poor thing! why didn’t 
they give her decent burial? oh! oh?” 

“ Yes, indeed, my dear,” said Mrs. Wilson—* but 
how could they do it, when the hungry crocodile left 
them nothing to bury.” 

“That’s very true,” whimpered Mrs. Jones—“ but 
why, my dear, should the girl haunt me!—why don’t 
she go and scare Mrs. Tomkins?” 

“I don’t want to scare no body,” said Jane Clark, 
popping her head into the room. 

“ Ah, there she is again,’ screamed Mrs. Jones, as 
she once more covered her face with her hands, 
while the two other ancient dames tumbled over one 
another into the far corner of the room. 

“In the name of heaven,” said Mrs. Smith, “do go 
away—can’t you lay still in the crocodile, till you're 
well digested ?”” 

“Poor spirit,” exclaimed Mrs. Wilson, quaking 
with terror, “ pray depart and rest_in peace.” 

“I’m not a spirit,” answered poor Jane, her eyes 
staring with astonishment—but Mrs. Simpson sent 
me to ask you, please lend her your preserve stew 
pan.” 

As neither of the ladies had ever heard of a ghost 
talking of stew pans, they ventured to look up, and 
finding her rather more florid than ghosts are gene- 
rally allowed to be, they once more got upon their 
feet. 

Mrs. Wilson was the first to speak—“ Why, Jane,” 
she said, in a tone of the most ineffable surprise, “ is 
this you?—Is it possible you aint dead ?—How did 
you escape from the crocodile ?” 

“ What crocodile, ma’am?” asked Jane, with great 
simplicity. “I don’t know apy thing about a croco- 
dile?”" 

“Then it is not true,” continued Mrs. Wilson, “that 
you were eaten up by a crocodile at Cape May”— 

“Or Egg Harbor,” interrupted Mrs. Jones. 

“Why, no, ma’am—lud bless you, who put such an 
odd notion int head (” 
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“ Well, Jane,” said Mrs. Jones, “ I’m glad to find it 
is not truae—so go down into the kitchen and ask 
Stella to give you the stew pan”—and Jane made her 
exit with a “yes, ma’am” and a low courtesy. 

“I'll go right away,” said Mis. Wilson, afier a 
pause, “and hurrah Mrs. ‘Tomkins for telling me such 
an outrageous lie, and making me appear ridiculous 
by repeating her stupid nonsense. I'll let her know 
I’m not to be made a laughing stock whenever she 
pleases—that I will!” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Smith, “she has been making 
fools of all of us. Do, Mrs. Wilson, tell her a piece 
of your mind.” 

“I'll do it, with a witness, yon may depend upon 
it,” answered Mrs. Wilson, and she hurried off to have 
her revenge on Mrs. Tomkins for her supposed af- 
front 

Poor Mrs. Tomkins did not dream of having given. 
offence to her neighbor by the information she had 
communicated respecting Jane Clark's misfortune, and 
when Mrs. Wilson entered her parlor, she was utterly 
unprepared for the storm of words which followed. 

“ How dare you, Mrs. Tomkins,” said the exasper- 
ated lady, “ come for to go to make a fool of me and 
Mrs. Jones, by telling us such a rigmarole about Mrs. 
Simpson's servant, when you knew every word of it 
was untrue. How dare you, Mrs. Tomkins, take such 
liberties with a person of my age and respectability?” 

“ Why, dear Mrs. Wilson, you astonish me—what 
do you mean? I am sure I told you nothing but the 
blessed truth, and it’s very hard, so it is, that I should 
be abused for telling yon the news as soon as I heard 
it myself. Poor Jane! I am very sorry for her, I’m 
sure.” 

“ You may spare your pity, Mrs. Tomkins ; there’s 
no occasion to be sorry for her.” 

“Why, Mrs. Wilson, I think I should be sorry for 
any body that had been eaten up by a huge croco- 
dile.” 

“Pshaw,” said Mrs. Wilson, “ she’s no more eaten 
up by a crocodile than you are.” 

“Oh, my dear creature,” answered Mrs. Tomkins, 
“1 had it from my son Jo, and I’ve always taught him 
to be very particular in telling me the truth.” 

“Weil, I don’t know any thing about that,” ob- 
served Mrs. Wilson, “ but there must be some grand 
mistake about this whole business, for I can tell you, 
Mrs. Tomkins, I saw Jane Clark, not half an hour ago, 
with my own eyes.” 

“Bless me, Mrs. Wilson, you don't say so! Well, 
that is odd, to be sure. Why, Josey,” (lifting the 
window and screaming into the garden,) “ Josey, I 
say, come here, I want you.” 

And presently a stout, rosy, happy-faced, quizzical- 
looking boy of about fourteen, bounded into the room. 

“ Well, mother,” said Jo, “ what do you want with 
me?” 

“O Josey, my dear,” said the doting mother, “I 
wish you would not roll sbout so on that grass—just 
look how you have dirtied your new roundabout.” 

“O, it’s no matter for that, mother, I've got another 
clean one”—and Jo was about to scamper off again 
to his play in the garden. 
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“Here—come here—come here,” exclaimed his 
mother, “ that’s not what I want.” 

“O, I beg pardon,” said Jo—«TI thought you were 
done with me.” 

“No, | am not,” said Mrs. Tomkins; “now come 
to me—Do quit twirling that handkerchief You 
restless little imp, can’t you be quiet. one moment, 
while I ask you a question?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I guess so.” 

“ Well, then, didn’t you tell me that Mrs. Simpson's: 
maid, Jane, had been eaten up by a huge croco- 
dile ?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

-“Why, Jo, do you want to make your mother a 
liar?” 

« No, ma’am.” 

“Oh! you little wretch! you'll break my heart. 
What do you mean? Pray, then, sir, what was it you 
did tel) me?” 

“1 told you, ma’am, that Jane Clark had been 
carried off by an alligator,” answered Jo, very 
calmly. d 

“ Well, sir, and isn’t that the same thing? and it’s 





ee 


not true, sir—for here’s Mrs. Wilson saw Jane Clark 
not a half hour ago, alive and well.” 

“ That may be, ma’am, but I told you the truth not. 
withstanding.” 

“©, Jo, you are too provoking! Do you mean to cal] 
Mrs. Wilson a liar?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“ Well then, sir, pray what do you mean?” 

“I mean what I said, ma’am—that Jane Clark was 
carried off by an alligator.” 

“Jo, you deserve a good beating. Will you ex. 
plain yourself, or will you not?” 

“Yes, my dear mother, | will, and if you wil! for. 
give me for this one jest, I will promise to try never 
to offend you again.” 

“Come and kiss me, you naughty boy.” 

“ Well, then, mother, didn'nt Jane Clark ran away 
last week, and get married to Sam Johnson ?—and 
didn’t they use to do all their courting at the alley. 
gate ?—So, I’m sure, tho’ she is alive and well, and 
has come back to her mistress, I wasn’t 8o very far 
from the truth, when I told you that Mrs. Simpson's 
maid had been carried off by an alley-gate-r.” 


Philadelphia. T. 
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Forget it, oh! forget the sound, 
That had such fatal power to wound ; 
It wag not meant to deeply dwell 
With such a dark and withering spell ; 
It was not meant to give a pain, 
That kind tones could not heal again. 
A hasty word will sometimes start 
From out an overburden’d heart, 
That tears, however fast they fall, 
Can ne‘er again its sound recall; 
And time, as still it onward rolls, 
Divides yet more the once knit souls, 
Until the heart is only stirr'd 

With memory of a hasty word. 


Oh! let it not in mercy rest, 

Within thy once forgiving breast ; 
Look back upon the days of youth, 
Of guileless love, of trust, and truth; 
Look back upon the pleasant days, 


Be ad 





When life was made of summer rays, 


Where every look and tone of mino 
Was gently answered back by thine; 
When, not a thought of either’s heart, 
The other's love did not impart. 

Look back, look back, and tell me, will 
Thy wounded pride uphold thee still ; 
Will ne fond pleading voice be heard 
For pardon, for a hasty word? 


When fleeting years shall pass away, 
And earth shal! claim her kindred clay ; 
When parted by death's dreadful doom, 
There’s no forgiveness in the tomb; 
Think, how thy sick’ning heart will yearn 
For that which never can return, 

And all those sunny days will rise 
Before thy vainly aching eyes, 

And all the thousand tones of love, 
Again within thy breast shall move; 
Then, in mine ear, will be 
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* Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem— 


Testa diu.”—Horace. 


“It will have blood, they say—b'ood will have blood.”—Shakspeare. 


Ir is a fact established by the wisdom of the learn- 
ed, and the experience of the inquisitive, that there 
are principles in the physiology of woman which pe- 
culiarly capacitate her for endurance and perseverance 
under protracted affliction. 

In the corroding pangs of hunger—under the ne- 
cessary inflictions of temporary abstinence—at the 
bed of the sick or by the side of the dying, when 
nightly vigils are prolonged to almust incredible en- 
durance,—and under almost every physical hardship, 
to which the constitution of human nature is subject- 
ed, it is universally admitted tha: the gentler sex have 
a characteristic patience and ability, which remarka- 
diy capacitates them for ecenes of trial. 

Man, in his sturdy nature, may bare his breast to 
the lightning’s flash, or stand unshaken amidst the 
wrath of the devastating thunderbolt—he may stand 
at the cannon’s mouth, or mane the lion in his den— 
but put him under the chronic afflictions, which press, 
though lightly, yet with prolonged and untiring cer- 
tainty upon him, and his peevish and impatient nature 
sinks under the endurance of his trials, while woman 
at his side, stands uncomplaining and resigned. 

In the mental vicissitudes, however, to which the 
human family are constantly subjected, there is a dis- 
tinction, which a course of some considerable expe- 
rience in the waywardness of the human mind has 
convinced me, throws no such favorable contrast in 
the constitution of the sexes. Man is impetuous, and 
generally in extremes while under excitement, no mat- 
ter how evil or debased, but he is nevertheless quick 
in his susceptibilities of change, and often traverses 
from the nadir of sin and criminal depravity to the 
zenith of moral rectitude. Reformation in the most 
abandoned of men, is a matter of occasional observ- 
ance with the mental physiologist, and temporary 
aberrations from the straight path of virtue with 
them, without irretrievable confirmation in their er- 
Tors, are instances of frequent occurrence. But the mind 
of woman once tainted, and the corruption is irreme- 
diable. The fountain of her thoughts once poisoned, 
and there is no purity can ever flow therefrom. Once 
chained to crime, and her fetters are rivetied for life. 
As I have the beautiful sentiment of an author unknown 
te me,—* When the drear winter throws his mantle 


over nature, and strips the verdure of the forests and 


‘the plains, and binds his icy fetters on the limpid 


' stream, there is a melancholy, but not without its hap- 
| py anticipations of returning verdure and wonted free- 


ldom. The season of flowers will come again—the 


streams will flow gracefully and lightly as before— 
‘the trees will again toss their cumbrous load of green- 
ness to the sunlight—and by mossy stone and wind- 
ing rivulet the young blossom will start up, as at the 
bidding of the fairy guardians. But the heart of wo 
man has no change like that of nature. It has no 
second spring time. Once blighted in its hour of 
‘freshness, it wears for ever the mark of the spoiler. 
The dews of affection may fall, and the gentle rain 
of sympathy be lavished upon it, but the sore root of 
blighted innocence will never again waken into life, 
/nor the cherished flowers of hope blossom with their 
wonted beauty.” 

A large experience in criminal practice, has taught 
me that in a majority of cases, where offenders ate 
exposed before our human tribunals—the object of all 
earthly penalties—which are, or ought to be, only it 
flicted for the prebention, and not the punishment of 
crime—is obtained in a favorable number of cases, 
when judiciously administered to man, but that wo- 
man, once arraigned, seldom concludes her iniquitous 
drama until death draws the curtain upon her. 

My diary presents to me many appalling evidences 
of the irresistible truth of my conclusions, and as 
have received them from the living impress, so have 
I recorded them, with nothing extenuated, and surely 
I may add, “nor aught set down in malice” to the 


Mary Srewart was arrested, upon information 
privately conveyed to the mayor of the city, upon’ s 
charge of Infanticide. 

She was a woman of no particular character of 
feature, but in her carriage and demeanor, exhibite® 
an attractive dignity and peculiarity of manner, thet 
won for her, from every ene who beheld her, the mous 
favorable prepossessions. Very respectably attired, 





and giving evidence of some considerable refinemerit 
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in her conversations with the officers of justice, she 
soon excited a lively sympathy in the breast of every 
ene who heard her. “She professed herself to belong 
to the family of a respectable farmer in an adjacent 
county, from which she had long been esiranged, in 
the prosecution of her apprenticeship to a trade in 
this city, and her after settlement in the responsibili- 
ties of business for herself. She early requested that 
no publicity should be given to her unfortunate sitna- 
tion, that might excite a suspicion in the mind of her 
friends, and urgently prayed to be allowed to meet 
the dreadful charge alledged against her, with such 
assistance only as could be commanded by her from 
the sympathies of strangers. To answer this request, 
the mayor concluded upon a private examination of 
the case, and with her approval, and with a generous 
desire to afford every opportunity to the prisoner, de- 
spatched an officer for me, to request my attendance 
as counsel for her. I met the prisoner immediately, 
and had a full and confidential interview with her, 
before I announced my readiness to enter upon the 
examination of the cause of her arrest. What was 
disclosed to me in this interview, was never, and ne- 
ver will be, divulged by me, except so far, as it will 
hereafter appear, her own voluntary act gave me the 
permission. 

The magistrate handed me a letter directed to him, 
which contained the first intimation of any charge 
against the prisoner received by him, and on which 
had opened his investigation. The following is a copy 
of that letter: 


Philadelphia, ————- —— 
, Esquire, Mayor, &c. 

It is under feelings of the greatest excitement, | 
convey to you the intellignce which this note will 
opeh to you, and I feel that nething but the solemn 
pledge given by me toa friend while on her dying 
bed, could force me to make myself instrumental in 
the disclosure of a crime so horrible as the one which 
I am compelled to aid in bringing to light. Mrs. 
S——., who died on the twelfth of last month, sent 
for me to visit her a few hours before her death, 
and converse with her on a subject that ren- 
dered her miserable beyond hope, and without reveal. 
ing which, she felt that her soul was writhing in an- 
ticipated retribution. I accordingly waited on her, 
and learned from her the following facts, which, in 
obedience to her request, and my pledge to her, | now 
briefly impart to you. 

Mary Stewart, a young lady now living in 
street, No. —, about six months since was a resident 
in the house of Mrs. S. While there, she gave birth 
to a child, which she, in the most cruel and horribly 
unnatural manner, destroyed, and secretly disposed of, 
and from the force of her persuasions and entreaties to 
the deceased, and another inmate of the house, the 
only persons who discovered her crime, prevailed on 
them to withhold the disclosure of their knowledge 
from the world, and thus partly to participate with 
her in her demoniac criminality. The only living 
witness of this deed, now resides in street, 











No. —, from whom you can obtain the full informa- 
tion requisite for a judicial investigation. 
Yours, &c., 





In consequence of the reception of this letter, the 
mayor had sent to the direction of the witness therein 
referred to, and found a person whom he believed to 
be the one alluded to, and had her brought before 
him. At first, the witness disclaimed any knowledge 
of either party mentioned in the letter, but when the 
assurances of perfect harmlessness to her were given, 
with the expression of a determination to have the 
matter most thoroughly investigated, by the officers of 
the law, she at last yielded, and confessed her full 
knowledge of the whole transaction. She being de- 
tained, an officer was immediately despatched to 
arrest the unnatural mother, who was found at the 
place described in the letter, and immediately conduct- 
ed to the office. 

lf I was prepared, the mayor announced to me, the 
investigation should proceed, and the witness for the 
first time, be introduced before the prisoner. I signi- 
fied my client’s readiness for the exparte hearing, and 
every thing was arranged as for the most solemn de- 
nouement. 

The door of the private room of the police was 
opened, and the witness, an interesting woman of yet 
youthful appearance, came forward and confronted the 
prisoner. 1 had expected at this meeting to witnesss 
a scene of no ordinary excitement, and had nerved 
myself to meet a burst of agonizing apprehension from 
the prisoner. But she sat, fixed and unmoved in even 
a muscle of her face, and her dark and piercing eye 
flashed in indiscribable glances at the person of the 
witness, as she approached to take the Bible from the 
hand of the clerk, who rose to administer the oath to 
her. Being sworn, she, under great agitation and with 
much apparent reluctance, deposed in substance, to 
the following effect. 

Mary Stewart, the prisoner, was an inmate with 
her in the house of Mrs. S., about nine months since. 
One morning, Mary had remained an unusually long 
time in her chamber, with the door locked on the in- 
side, and, from the noise she made, appeared to be 
unusually engaged. About noon she came down 
stairs and went out of the house, apparently by the 
back door, with something carefully concealed in a 
basket, that hung upon her arm. In a few hours she 
returned, and immediately retired to her chamber, 
which had been locked in her absence, and the key 
taken with her. A short time after her return, Mrs. 
S. and the witness went to the door of her room and 
demanded admittance, which was, after some delay, 
and with great reluctance, granted to them. On en- 
tering, they immediately discovered that Mary had 
been engaged in washing something like blood stains 
from the side wall of the chamber, and, in the quick- 
ness of womanly apprehension, Mrs. S. exclaimed, 
“ Mary, where is your child?” 

Mary faltered a moment, and, the tears gushing 
from her eyes, she threw herself at the feet of Mrs. 
S., and clinging to her, prayed her secrecy and for- 
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giveness. She had been playing with her child in 
her arms, she said to us, and in an unlucky accident, 
had let it fall with much force against the wall, by 
whieh it was killed. She feared to disclose her un- 
happy carelessness to any one, lest it might excite 
unjust suspicions against her, and had secretly con- 
veyed the body of her dead infant to a distant com- 
mon, and, with her own hands, had dug its grave 
and covered it over again with the green sod which 
she had disturbed, intending to tell the family that she 
had left it out to board, whilst she should engage 
again in the business of her trade. She was now dis- 
covered, and she had resolved, in the event of our 
exposure Of her, to prevent her public degradation by 
the deprivation of her own life. 

Under her strong appeals, and the threats of per- 
sonal destruction, which she frequently made to us, 
we were constrained to pledge ourselves to secrecy 
upon the shocking events which were disclosed to 
us. 

A cross-examination elicited but few additional 
particulars. The prisoner had been married, by her 
own representations, and her husband—the father of 
her child—had been dead near a year. She had 
frequently represented his death as peculiar, and very 
sudden, and such as to excite in her mind strange 
suspicions, at the time of his decease. She had no 
company visiting her at the house of Mrs. S., save one 
male friend, an Iialian, who had been the boon com- 
panion of her departed husband, and who was the 
only friend that stood by her, and assisted her in dis- 
charging the last duties of affection to his remains. 
The examination closed. 

A consultation with the benevolent magistrate in- 
duced me to advise a disclosure, on the part of the 
prisoner, of the spot where she had deposit:d the 
corpse of her infant. This advice, the professional 
man will readily observe, was based upon a calcula- 
tion ef the force of the defendant's confession of the 
death, and the means thereof, as an entire evidence, 
and the derogating circumstances attending the con- 
cealment of the body. If no other evidence appeared, 
but such as was derived from the lips of the prisoner, 
then, whilst from that source the commonwealth de- 
tived the information, and the unfavorable suspicions 
which hovered around the concealment of the death; 
80, from the same source, by the principles of the law, 
must they receive the evidence of the means by which 
that death was effected. This had been fully and 
firmly stated by the prisoner in her every acknow- 
ledgment; and such being the case, it would exhibit, 
on her part, a frankness and honesty of dealing with 
the prosecution, which must weigh heavily in her 
behalf, on her future appearance before a jury of her 
fellow beings. An interim of an hour or two traus- 
pired, during which the prisoner remained in the pri- 
vate office of the police. On returning with the 
mayor, after a short absence, we found that the offi- 
cers despatched for the purpose, had succeeded in ex- 
huming the body, and had brought it with them. The 
remains were immediately submitted, in their decayed 
State, to the scrutiny of intelligent men of the medical 
Profession, and the result of their examination was 





greatly unfavorable to the prisoner. The left side of 
the skull, or temporal bone, was largely fractured, and 
the interior of the head, especially the brain, was in 
a state of great disorganization. This, however, it 
was generally admitied, might have been occasioned 
by the instruments, used in searching for the body, 
coming in contact with the head, and particularly so, 
as the corpse was found in the earth, unsheltered by 
a coffin, and in a state of entire nudity. 

Upon this evidence, I felt myself compelled to sub- 
mit to a binding over. The character of the crime 
precluded the admission of bail, and Mary Stewart 
was finally committed to await her trial, at the next 
term of the Oyer and Terminer, on the charge of IN- 
FANTICIDE. 

The humanity of the keepers and inspectors of the 
prison, enabled her, at my solicitude, to obtain the 
situation of assistant nurse in the female hospital, dur- 
ing her incarceration, so as to relieve her from the 
nauseous and contaminating associations of the felon 
inmates that thronged the prison. 

In two weeks after her commitment, the grand in- 
quest presented a “ true bill” against her, and the suc- 
ceeding day was appointed for her trial. She was 
accordingly brought into the crowded court room, and 
in a firm and solemn tone, responded to the interro- 
gatories of her arraignment—“ Not Guilty.” 

By permission of the court, she was removed from 
the criminal dock, and allowed a seat by me in the 
centre of the forum. Her dignified demeanor, and 
the effect of a neat attire of the deepest mourning, in 
which I had caused her to be dressed, told with great 
force upon the sympathies of all around her, as well 
as upon the jury empannelled to try her cause. 

The evidence was heard in full. The case was 
opened and concluded, on the part of the common- 
wealth, by the able attorney general, with much 
power and eloquence, and I, in my place, exercised 
all the pathos and ability I possessed, in making the 
defence. The jury received the charge of the court 
and retired to meditate upon their verdict. An hour 
of fearful and dreadful suspense elapsed before the 
jury returned. At last the stillness around was dis- 
turbed by the stentorian voice of the attending officer 
calling out to “make clear the passage for the jury.” 
They came in. The foreman handed the indictment 
to the clerk, and in answering the interrogatory— 
“ How say you, Guilty or not Guilty ?”—spoke in so 
low a tone gs to allow the word Guilty only, to reach 
the ears of those immediately around him. For the 
first time in all my relation with the defendant she 
gave evidence of deep sensation. As the word 
“ Guilty” fell upon her ear, she uttered a piercing 
shriek and swooned away upon the floor. “ Not 
Guilty,” repeated the foreman of the jury, in a louder 
tone, and the breathless suspense which had rivetted 
all around in the stillness of death, was relieved by 
loud acclamations of satisfaction from the by-standers. 
But it was a long time ere the defendant could be 
sufficiently recovered to understand the true issue of 
her fate. As soon as practicable she was placed in a 
carriage, under the care of a person who had been 
provided to take charge of her, and removed to a re- 
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tired part of the city, to remain until she eould make 
arrangements, by her own desire, to leave the city. 

The next day I waited on her, and found her much 
relieved. She placed in my hands a sealed packet, 
and expressing, with much apparent feeling and sin- 
cerity, her gratitude to me, reqnested me to receive. 
as the only recompense she could make to me, the 
enclosed evidence of her confidence in me, which she 
enjoined on me to retain unbruken in its seal, until 
I received positive intelligence of herdeath. “When 
T am gone,” said she, “ you may give the world the 
benefit of my experience in the bitter fruits of a wick 
ed life.” 

In a few weeks after her acquittal, I heard of her 
departure for the West, in company with her Italian 
friend. 

Before a year had elapsed afier the departure of 
Mary for her new abode, I opened the morning pa- 
per, and in perusing it, was startled with an account 
of “ A shocking Murder and Suicide” which had been 
perpetrated in the Territory of . Two 
new settlers, an Italian and his wife, who had resided 
in — settlement for several months, and 
had won the affection and respect of the neighbor- 
hood by their urbanity and hospitality, were the sub- 
jects ef the bloody drama. The husband had con- 
ceived a jealousy fur his wife, on account of the re- 
peated visits of a wealthy neighbor, and, returning 
from a revel at a neighboring town, under the influ. 
ence of intoxication, and finding his wife absent, 
sought her, and discovered her on her way returning, 
in company with the object of his suspicions. 

Without exchanging a word, he plunged a large 

knife whieh he carried, into her breast, and felled 
her, lifeless, to the ground. He immediately com- 
menced a pursuit after the fleeing and affrighted com- 
panion of his wife, and finding himself outstripped by 
his object, he halted in despair, and buried the un- 
sheathed blade, yet reeking with the warm red cur- 
rent of his victim's heart-blood—deep in his own 
heart. 
My suspicions were immediately excited upon this 
intelligence, and I sought and received from the most 
positive sources the confirmation that the parties in 
this transaction were—my late client and her ltahan 
friend. 1 was now at liberty, and broke the seal o! 
the packet which had been, as it were, bequeathed to 
me by Mary Stewart. Written in a neat female chi- 
rography, | read the following: 


“This brief confession of my sinful course is pre- 
pared by me, in the solitary moments allowed me in 
my prison, to be read by you, after my mortal dissu- 
lution—an event, which something within informs me 
is close at hand, even should I escape my present im 
pending danger.” 











My proper and maiden name is Agnes 
I was educated and raised in New England, where 
all my kindred reside. Atan early age [ was placed 
at a boarding school of great celebrity, in the east, 
and entered upon a course of tuition the most com- 
pretiensive. At the age of seventeen, I had nearly 
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closed the period of my scholastic probation, and was 
initiated, to some small extent, in the mazes of the 
world’s society. JT was precocious in the affairs of 
love, and had around me a host of professing admi- 
rers. From the number of these I had selected one, 
as the object of my devoted attachment My destiny, 
afterwards linked with his, proved, by the events | 
am about to disclose, to be twin-fettered to disgrace 
and crime, 

My first love, for such I then often termed him, 
was an exile from France, whose representations made 
him a patriot martyr to the cause of freedom, in the 
revolution which had then recently disturbed that rest- 
less people. To him I wholly consigned myself, and, 
wrapt in his idolatry, I made my heart but as the 
dial-plate, on which his finger should point out its tone 
and sentiment. I heard with rapture his protesta. 
tions, and, in return, freely disclosed to him the isola. 
tion of his power over me. Never, however, shal! | 
now forget the sentiment he often expressed to me, as 
if to rebuke the unchecked fervency of my adoration— 
On garde long-temps son premier amant, quand on 
n'en prend pas un second. 2 

The discovery of our attachment by my friends and 
family, met with the most decided rebuke. | was 
removed from school to avoid him, and fora time, was 


“debarred from every opportunity of seeing or hearing 


from him. I was at the village of ,» under 
the strict guardianship of a maiden aunt, whose rigid 
principles were esieemed the best panoply fur my 
susceptibilities. 

One evening a stranger stopped me, while return. 
ing from a visit to a ngighbor in the village, and placed 
in my hands a note, directed to me, ip a hand I quick. 
ly recognised. 

I hastened home, and flying to my chamber, kissed 
the seal for the hand that 1 knew had impressed it 
there, and eagerly broke it to devour the contents it 
shut from me. It was from my Charles—and he 
waited at the foot of the village by the bridge that 
stretched across the little stream that skirted our town, 
to speak with me. To fly to him was resolved as in- 
stantaneous as the thought. We met in the full gush 
of feeling that two hearts so wrapt in each other alone 
can appreciate. 

He quickly informed me he had come for me, and 
I must clope with him immediately. It was a hard 
struggle for me to decide between the certainty of 
parental affection, among the friends of my childhood, 
and the venturesome dependence upun the leve of a 
stranger, in a strange land. But the devotedness of 
my affections, as I gazed upon their long lost object, 
again before me, braved me to the resolve to hazard 
every thing for him. 

A chaise was close by, prepared fur us, and we 
were soon hurried away on our road to Albany. A! 
Albany such provision was made for me, as supplied 
the deficiency of a deserted wardrobe, and we were 
formally united in the holy bands. We immediately 
resumed our travel, destined to this city as the fixed 
place of our abode. A short time found us comfori- 
ably situated in a retired part of one of the adjacent 
districts, and many months passed away in one undie 
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turbed revel of affection and enjoyment. My bus- 
band’s intelligence of the country made him the friend 
of many foreigners, who gathered around him, and 
constituted the exclusive society in which we min- 
gied. 

Among the number of these, were, an old fellow- 
countryman of his, of reputed wealth, who afterwards 
became an inmate of our house, and the young lta. 
lian, referred to by the witness examined before the 
mayor, at the time of my arrest. 

As the first year of our connubial course drew to a 
close, my husband's resources began to fail; and, 
without the means of resuscitating them, we beheld 
poverty and want gradually making their inroads upon 
our prospects of domestic happinees. Day afier day. 
we strove to invent some plan by which, we mighi 
escape the gripe of penury that was closing, finger by 
finger, upon us, but without suceess. Every uecless 
and dispensible article of furniture that had ornament- 
ed our little eyry,.went to procure our daily suste- 
nance. At length, these were exhausted, and day 
afier day passed in absolute want of the necessaries 
of life. Charles could endure this situation of thing: 
no longer, and afier many restless nights spent in in- 
effeciual efforts te devise some honest plan to regain 
ourselves, a new thought seemed to flit across his 
brain. He rose earlier than usual, and paced the 
chamber with a quick and impatient tread. After a 
long time of silence, | endeavored to stir into sume 
warmth the smouldering ashes of our hope, by the 
promises of better days—but no—no—it would not 
do. “ Thedeed must be done!” exvlaimed Charles, ag 
his eye-bails dilated into a gorgon fierceness. “ Wha' 
deed?” I exclaimed, terrified at the unnatural appear 
ance that had come overhim. “St. P must die,” 
continued he. “ He is old, and will soon go without 
my assistance. He has the means of supplying com 
fort to'us—yet he has stood by and seen the finger of 
hunger draw those lines upon that cheek, whose 
blooming fullness was first pressed by a stranger's lips, 
when I vowed to supply a bounteous parent's place— 
he has seen our house stripped, piece by piece, of the 
little luxuries that surrounded us, when he first came 
into it, and he has not had the soul to say—take this 
pittance until you can return it again to me. St. 
P. . I say, must die.” 

To be brief—I spent the succeeding day ard night 
in unabating effurts to dissuade him from his horrid 
purpose. But the struggle seemed over in his mind— 
it was to make the resolve, and that having been ac- 
comphshed, nothing could shake him in his resolution. 
His purpose became mine, and we now only songht 
to devise the safest plan for its accomplishment, 
Charles had grown intimate, amid the numerous 
scenes of crime which prevailed in his native country: 
during its dark period of revolution, with various ad” 
mixtures uf ingredients, that were known in pharmacy 
to produce the closest assimilation to nature, im secur- 
ing the deathof their vietim. 

To this knowledge he applied himself; and I was 
supplied with the poliva that was to effect our hell- 
ish purpose, to administer. in what way my ingenuity 
would best suggest. St. P——-— was soon taken sud- 








denly ill and a few hours only, told the certainty of 
my success. This being in the period when the Asi. 
atic cholera was at its height in the city, the sudden 
and violent death excited no suspicion in the neigh 
borhood, but seemed, more effectually to close the 
door to scrutiny. St. P. was publicly buried, 
and Charles and myself soon possessed of the means of 
present relief, though to a far less extent than we had 
anticipated. 

The stain of guilt was now on my soul—the virus 
had been instilled by the hand that should have pre- 
served my purity, and my heart was changed. Upon 
his soul resis the fatal consequences which followed 
afier. The affection which I had entertained for him, 
through all our trials, unshaken, now became chilled, 
and the fountain of pure love from which | poured 
vut my adoration for him was now dried up. We 
strove hard to brighten our past happiness into the 
show of present lustre, but the spoiler had lain his 
blight upon our hearth, and we were cheerless and 
miserable. Our ltalian friend still visited us, and soon 
discovered the change which had taken place in our 
demeanor towards each other. His suspicions imme- 
diately atiributed this to the ready cause of the incon- 
stancy of woman's love, and he soon addressed to me 
attentions of so unequivocal a character as to leave 
me no room to doubt his desires. Fora long time [ 
sustained myself against his wiles, but my heart was 
already polluted by the worst of crime—my husband 
had robbed himself of all the attributes that rendered 
his province sacred—and | at length fell into the snare 
that had been ingeniously laid for me. 

We carried our illicit intercourse to such an im- 
pious extent, as to Jead me into a new infatuation, 
and to render my husband’s society odious to me, as it 
placed a temporary restriction upon my indulgence 
in the vicious course of my perverted affections. At 
length, | worked myself into the resolve to rid me of 
his longer prevence. But how was this to be effected? 
Alas!—he himself had taught me to think of it—the 
potion that destroyed St. P would put him to 
rest as quietly. My resolution was fixed, and my pa- 
paramour associated with me in my new purpose. 
Charles died suddenly—and I, involved in the deepest 
apparent grief, followed him, amid the sympathies of 
surrounding friends, who had been won to us by our 
urbanity as neighbors, without suspicion’s faintest 
breath upon me—to the grave. It now became ne- 
cessary for me to put on, fora time, the closest ob- 
servance of fresh widowhood. I broke up my little 
household, and took board with Mrs. S , alluded 
to on my trial, receiving occasional visits only from 
my confederate. Svon after, I gave birth to my first 
child. But oh! how different did I look upon my 
babe, from that soul throbbing and extatic glance 
with which a virtuous mother first beholds the pledge 
of her connubial bliss. I felt as though there was no 
lifestream in my breast for it, and cursed the firet 
heavinge of ita litte chest, that gave the token of ami- 
‘mation. I persisted in the strictest seclusion from all 
‘society, and f mistake not that I excited unfavorable 
suspicions of my maternal tenderness; in the family 
around me. 
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Soon after the birth, I fell into a broken sleep—I 
dreamed my dead husband—my murdered Charles— 
came to my bed side and demanded my babe. He 
grasped it, and I wrestled with him for its possession. 
In the terror of this struggle I awoke. The dim light 
of a flickering taper cast its undulating shades over 





the room, and I fancied every moment I yet saw the 
figure of the departed father hanging over his child. ; 


[ was lost in frenzy and madness. I knew not what 
I did. My brain was on fire, and my heart felt like 
some molten load within me. I seized my babe by 
the feet, and with a giant’s strength—whirling it 
round my head—dashed its little frame against the 
wall, and sunk upon the floor, with its smoking brains 
bespattered over me. 
The sequel of my history you know. 


THE WORKS OF DIVINITY. 


An angel came from the realms of light, 


Dressed in his plumage beaming bright— 
He came to me in the dead of night 

And bid me, mortal, through the sky, 
Upon his pinicas, high to fly, 

And view the works of Divinity. 


Aloft we sped through endless space, 
Myriads of worlds like ours to trace, 

And countless suns with radiance bright— 
The centres of their spheres of light— 
And secret stars he showed to me, 

All framed by the hand of Divinity. 


On, on we went, to brighter spheres, 
Beyond the sinful vale of tears, 

To the home where spirits, pure and blest, 
Take, with God, their heavenly rest— 
And now behold, said the sprite to me, 





Man’s last estate with Divinity. 


O, 


To earth we came, and the dew-washed morn, 
In its freshness, told the day was born; 

The smiling green, and the loaded trees, 
Waving their fruits to the gentle breeze— 
All spoke to the heart, their gifts to be 

Fresh from the hands of Divinity. 


A sprite of earth, we saw, in a bower, 
Twining in wreaths th’ acacia flower: 

A being so light that her fairy form, 

Ling ring on earth, like the dew of morn 
Seem’d hanging in doubt, of which to be, 
Of earth to be claimed—or Divinity. 


"T'was Woman, he said, the gift of heaven, 

The first on earth that to man was given; 

For lonely by nature he had been 

The discons'late child of Doubt and Sin, 

Had she withdrawn, or denied to be 

His connecting link with Divinity. 
Philadelphia. J. H. B. 


TELL ME WHERE. 





BY Cc. 


W. THOMSON, PHILA. 





O where, tell me where have the vernal breezes 
gone? 

The fresh’ning winds still sweep me by upon the 
dewy lawn, 

But the balmy breath of spring is past—its odors are 
withdrawn. 


O where, tell me where have the summer roses fled? 

The leaves still hang upon the trees, tho’ sombre now 
and red, 

But flowers that in the garden smiled are withered, 





sear, and dead. 


O where, tell me where have the woodland songsters 
flown ? 

But late the forest echoed loud with their enchanting 
tone, 

Yet now, alas! its only song is winter's dreary moan. 


O where, tell me where are the joys of childhood’s 
day? 

The vernal breeze—the summer rose—the songster’s 
pass away— 

Like them, the freshness of the heart denies a‘length- 
ened stay. 
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A JEWISH STORY. 


BY PHILANDER 58. 





Love, fame, ambi 
Each idle—and all i 


RUTER, A. M. 


avarice—’tis the same, 
none the worst— 


For all ave meteors with a different name, 
And death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame. 


Childe Harold, Canto 1V., Stanza 121. 





CHAPTER I. 


Tuts world of ours has been called changeful, and 
with truth. Yet are there in it some things which 
neither its age nor its wisdom have been able to 
alter. Search the pages of earth’s history, and tell 
me when either Jove or ambition has been different 
from what they now are. Even in Paradise, what but 
ambition prompted the woman to touch the fruit 


“ Of that forbidden tree, which, tasted once, 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo?” 


—the ambition of possessing, like Deity, the know- 
ledge of good and evil. And what, but love, could 
have induced the man to share with his erring wife 
the fulfilment of that denunciation—* Thou shalt 
surely die.” ‘Though in this, the first and saddest in- 
stance of their inflnencing human beings, they are 
apportioned differently from their usual situations; as, 
generally, ambition is stronger in man—love in woman. 
‘Tis not unfrequently the case, however, that both are 
found, to a certain extent, in the same bosom. Both 
have caused some happiness, but who shall say that 
their happiness can equal the sorrow they have pro- 
cured, from the banishment out of Eden, to the disap- 
peintments which have led, in our own day, to many 
an unhallowed suicide ? 

To ambition’s ladder, who ever found the cloud- 
hidden summit? Men have climbed its dizzy height, 
till their brain has maddened, and then their fall has 
made room for the next adventurer. And to love, that 
enchanting dream, whose waking is as sad as the 
dream itself is delightful—to love, whoever found a 
reality? Yet, what young person is there, who does 
not look to love, with its shadows of happiness, as one 
of life's greatest charms? and feel, if not say with 
Moore— 


“ Tho’ ’tis all but a dream at the best, 
And still when happiest, soonest is o'er, 
Yet, even in a dream to be blest, 
Is so sweet that [ ask for no more.” 


The final results of love and ambition are not un- 
frequently the same—disappointment, and an early 
grave; but their immediate effects, and manner of 





operating on the heart, are far apart as light and dark- 
ness. Love, for others, will sacrifice self; ambition, 
for self, would sacrifice every thing else in earth or 
heaven. 

The sun rose, one morning, near three thousahd 
years ago, pretty much after the same fashion in which 
it now rises. At least, I question if we should know 
any difference, for the wisdom ihe sun gets by seeing 
the follies of mankind, does not teach him how to rise 
and set: it but shows him what fools have the benefit 
of his rising and setting. Out from that varied world 
on which he looked, we will select for our story the 
detail of some things; with their connecting circum- 
stances, not entirely irrelevant to the afore mentioned 
subjects—Love and Ambition. # 

The kingdom of Israel was under the dominion of 
its bravest monarch, its poet-king. For years had 
David reigned over the favored race. The nation 
which he ruled was known over all the earth, not only 
for their prowess, but for the wonders which had been 
wrought for them by their Deity. His court was filled 
with the wise among counsellors, and the brave among 
warriors. Who should reign happily if not he? 

It was the Feast of the Passover, and when the sun 
rose over Jerusalem, he shone on streets crowded with 
myriads of Hebrews, from the gray-haired patriarch 
of five-score, to the boy whose wondering eyes put 
questions to every thing he saw,—for all the males 
in Jewry were there. Concerning this festival, and 
its accompanying rites, there were dark stories abroad 
among the Gentiles; but little was known certainly, 
for the Hebrews were a people dwelling mostly alone, 
not mingling with other nations; and few strangers 
eared, even had they been permitted, to remain in the 
city during the observance of rites fearful as those 
were reported to be. 

And it was a strange festival. Fora week anda 
day was it continued, though its most interesting parts 
were the commencement and close. On the day pre- 
vious to the feast, every family provided its paschal 
lamb ; which, on the first day of the feast, at the ninth 
watch, (about three o’clock, P. M.,) was slain. No 
word was spoken through the camp. The head of 
each family was his own priest. He slew his lamb, 
and in the eventide, when the fire had prepared it, he 
set it before his household. And then each one girded 
sandals on his feet, and gathered the folds of his robe 
about him, and with a pilgrim’s staff in hand, partook 
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in silence of the sacrificial food. With the flesh of the 
sacrifice, was eaten uuleavened bread, with bitter 
herbs. And if there were any remnants, they burned 
them with fire ere the sun rose; for nothing so holy 
as the paschal lamb must be left fur common usage. 

And then the children would inquire the meaning 
of what they saw. And the old men would tell them 
how their fathers were slaves in a strange land, and 
how, when their oppressors refused to let them free, 
the hand of the Most High scourged them with un- 
heard—of plagues; and how, at last, the destroyer 
spread his dark wings on the night-air, and the first- 
born of Egypt fell as he breathed over the land. But 
wherever the bloody hyssop had stained the lintel, 
the destroyer “ passed over.” 


CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH A NEW SUBJECT 1S INTRODUCED. 


Tue days of the feast had come and gone, till it 
was now the evening of the last day. And the mal- 
titude was assembled, not by hundreds, nor by thou- 
sands, but by hundreds of thousands, to witness the 
last ceremony. For then the high priest drew water 
from Siloam’s Pool, and pouring it out unto heaven, 
made the last offering for the people. 

And the monarch was there. Elevated somewhat 
above the countless multitude of human heads he sat, 
surrounded by the chief officers of the hingdom. At 
his right hand, stood that ornament to his court, his 
son, the young prince Absalom. One would have 
thought in gazing on the young prince, that some 
seraph had been clothed with humanity, for that form 
seemed as if it could never have been cast in earthly 
mould. His countenance was one of perfect beauty, 
and his limbs had the most delicate and symmetrical 
proportion thatpthe fingers of nature ever fashioned. 
Indeed, it would have required no great stretch of the 
fancy, to imagine that some visitant from the unseen 
world had been called to earth by the sacred rites. 

The water was pourcd out—the sacrifice offered— 
the hymn chanted, and the vast assembly dispersing, 
when Absalom, with an obeisance to hia royal father, 
turned suddenly into one of the more private streets, 
and hurried on till,be reached the city gates. He 
passed rapidly out, Bnd crossing the brook Kedron, 
overtook a veiled female, who was walking slowly 
before him. 

“ Lady, who art thou?” said the prince, when he 
had reached her side.* 

“They call me Yehainah,” replied the maiden, in 
a voice, the tones of which fell on Absalom’s ear like 
the breathing of a harp when the wind passes over it. 
“T am the daughter of Raphar, the Tyrian ambassa- 
dor, and ty father’s tents are just before us in the 
shade of yon cedar grove.” 


* The reader is doubtless aware of the simplicity 
of manners and speech prevailing even now, though 
not so much as formerly, in the East. 


“ Yehainah,” continued the prince, “ I have watched 
thee often during this feast,as I have seen thee in the 
streeis of Jerusalem, and I knew that thou wert a 
stranger—may I not see thy face?” 

The lady raised her veil, and turned timidly to- 
wards the prince, who gave her a glance so earnest 
and admiring, that the veil fell instantly, while a deep 
blush covered the most beautiful face the eyes of Ab- 
salom eyer beheld. 

“ Maiden, I love thee,” said the prince, “ wilt thou 
be mine?” 

“T fear,” replied the lady, “ my father will bestow 
me or the haughty Joab, the captain of the Jewish 
}army, who has demanded me.” 

A frown passed across the prince’s brow for a mo- 
ment, as he asked hastily—*“ Dost thou love him?” 

“0, no! I cannot,” responded Yehainab. 

“ Joab shall not possess thee,” said Absalom—“ has 
thy father promised thee to him ?” 

“ He has; and Joab is a great man in King David's 
court—my father dare not offend him.” 

“Tam more powerful than Joab,” said the prince ; 
“ dost thou know me?” 

The maiden cast a single glance at the beautiful 
form beside her. “ There can be but one such,” she 
said, within herself; then aloud,“ am I not in the 
presence of the young prince royal, Absalom ?” 

“Thou art in the presence of one,” replied the 
prince, “ who would prefer thy love before the throne 
of Judea, to which he is heir.’ 

“ Would that it might be thus,” said Yehainah, 
musingly, and almost unconsciously. “ But see!” 
she added quickly, “the sun has set, I must go, my 
father’s servant will be in search of me.” And she 
turned from him. 

“ Stay,’ said Absalom, earnestly. 

The maiden stopped anJ looked around, raising her 
veil as if to listen. 

“ Promise io meet me to-morrow at sunset, in yon 
myrtle grove.” She smiled—blushed—ihen, dropping 
her veil, ran off, and was soon lost from sight among 
the cedars. 

It was with a feeling, the nature of which he him- 
self scarcely knew, that the prince was returning (to 
the cily, when—on re-crossing the Kedron—he was 
accosted by one whom we must introduce to our 
readers in a new chapter. 


CHAPTER III. 


A CHARACTER, AND A CONSPIRACY. 


Amone all the counsellors of King David, there 
was none to whose words and advice such heed was 
given, as to those of Ahithophel. Born of a family 
which ranked high in one of the foremost of Israel's 


+ It is highly probable, that had Absalom lived, he 
would have succeeded his father on the throne. Am- 
non, the eldest son, was dead. Of Chiliab, the second, 
we find no montion. Absalom was the third and fa- 





vorite son. Solomon was, at this time, a mere child. 
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tribes, and educated in all the learning of the day, it 
seemed as if nature had determined to put the wisdom 
of a senate in a single head. 

He was not beyond the middle age of life, yet he 
bore, and perhaps justly, the character of the wisest 
man in all the east. In his person, he was rather 
under the common size, though there was an air of 
dignity about him which all who approached him felt. 
His grave, piercing eyes were overshadowed by a pair 
of heavy, though handsomely arched eyebrows; just 
between which, were those two deep lines that al- 
ways mark the man of thought; and which alone in- 
terrupfed the smoooth expanse of his marble forehead. 
The only suspicious features in his countenance were 
around his mouth, Where the lines indicated, (if they] 
told truth,) that the ruling passion of the soul, what 
ever that might be, would be gratified at the risk of 
every thing. For the smile that lurked there, sneered 
at every precept, divine or human, that crossed the 
heart’s wish. 

Upon the whole, the impression that a stranger re- 
ceived, espevially from a casual glance, was quite 
favorable. Yet was Ahithophel feared much, loved 
little, and known still less, by the common people, who 
saw in his unequalled wisdom, and haughty demea- 
nor, that aristocracy of nature which is always hated, 
while it is feared. 

The ruling passion with Ahithophel was ambition. 
An ambition which would not have thought it blas- 
phemy to wish for a share in the throne of heaven 
itself, and which, like that of the arch-fiend would 
say— 


“ Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven.” 


But as the counsellor had no particular wish to 
reign in hell, and no very strong hopes of serving in 
that heaven whose existence he questioned, he had a 
most ardent desire to rule on earth, to reign over Israel. 
And well had he matured his plans. 

In a situation which exposed little danger to him- 
self—that of counsellor—he had slowly, but surely 
advanced from one step to another, till now, save the 
royal family, there was bat one man in the kingdom 
of higher station than himself. That man was Joab, 
the captain general of the king’s army. It need 
scarcely be added; that they were bitter enemies. 

Ahithophel had long seen, (and the conviction had 
cost him more than one sleepless night.) that it would 
be utterly impossible to supplant Juab while David 
was king; for the general’s great military skill and 
renown rendered him too necessary for the king to 
dispense with his services. But the bold counsellor 
had conceived a plan, the success of which would 
ensure to him all that he wished, and which he saw 
must be completely successful, provided his instru- 
ments would work well. His chief instrument was 
Absalom ; his plan—to make him king. Ahithophel 
well knew the fickleness of the Hebrews, and how 
much they were carried away by appearances. Ab- 
salom was a brave, handsome, and accomplished, yet 
careless young prince ; fond of the pomp of power, yet 





disliking its cares. This was precisely what the coun. 





sellor wanted. Could the wished-for revolution be 
effected, Absalom might possess the name and pomp 
of king, while he wielded the power. Nor did he 
despair of being able in the end, to remove Absalom 
also out of his way. : 

Ahithophel had begun cautiously—he never spoiled 
his plans by haste—and first carefully but surely 
sounded the prince on the subject. This he had done 
in a manner, the minutie of which will scarcely ad- 
mit of description, for weeks passed ere the counsellor 
had satisfied himself in what he wished to know. 
And then, what he had learned was by slight, and 
almost meaningless hints; which could have had no 
treasonable interpretation, even had they been over- 
heard. The prince himself scarcely knew all they 
meant, nor indeed did Ahithophe] design he should, 
at first, know every thing. He wished him to have 
room for conjecture, and to conjecture, if possible, 
worse than the reality, in order to familiarize his mind 
with the subject, and prepare him for a full develop- 
ment of the whole plot which the counsellor had de- 
termined to make at the first convenient opportunity. 

The counsellor had watched and followed the prince 
from the close of the sacrifice, and, concealed among 
the cedars, had overheard most of what passed be- 
tween him and the Tyrian maiden ; and he congratu- 
lated himself on having found another spring to apply 
if necessary, to his machine. ; 

And now was his long sought opportunity. Re- 
questing an interview with Absalofh, he led the way 
to the myrtle-grove which the former had pointed out 
to Yehainah. Then, having shown the prince to a 
grassy seat; and—with a freedom which none but 
himself would have dared, or been allowed to take— 
seated himself by his side; with a piercing and sus- 
picious glance around, he began. 

The counseilor did not commit himself by opening 
his designs at once, and without prelude, thus leaving 
all the enormity of rebellion, and rebellion against a 
parent, to scare the prince from his scheme. Wily and 
cautious, he at first infused gradually into the soul of 
Absalom a portion of that towering ambition which 
was the living principle of his own being. Carefully 
concealing, or «hrouding in sophistry, every thing 
which could remind the prince of the crime; the 
tempter painted, as he knew how, the kingdom and 
the glory of it—watching, in the mean time, with his 
serpent-like glance, in Albsalom’s countenance, the 
effect of his words. And as he sv the increasing 
interest and eagerness depicted there, he unveiled 
more and more of his plans. 

He could not have chosen a time better suited to 
his purpose. Absalom’s mind had been saddened and 
discontented by the words of Yehainah that she was 
promised in marriage to his greatest enemy; and yet 
he knew of no means by which he could prevent her, 
(with whom he had become deeply enamoured, and 
for whom he would have given the kingdom which 
was now offered him,) from becoming the wife of one 
whom he hated with his very soul. Even were he 
to apply to the king, he knew that his father, however 
he might wish to gratify him, would not offend his 
favorite general, by adjudging to Absalom the maiden 
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who had been promised to Joab. But were he him- 
self king, all would be well. 

These thoughts passed through his mind in far less 
time than we have occupied in writing them, and 
they added to the effect of the counsellor’s persuasions. 
All that Ahithophel urged, and- all that Absalom felt, 
need not, cannot be told. "Tis sufficient to say, that, 
intoxicated less with the picture of royalty, than with 
the prospect of having soon his dearest wishes gratified, 
and blind to all else, the prince listened willingly to 
every thing he heard; and ere they parted, he had 
consented to a plot which, Ahithophel fondly hoped, 
would, in a few weeks, give him the power, though 
Absalom might possess the name, of Judea's monarch. 

There was one remarkable feature in Ahithophel’s 
project. It was indeed one which marked his whole 
conduct. He had taken especial precaution to secure 
his own personal safety. Though bold as an evil 
spirit in his plans, he always so arranged them as to 
preclude the possibility of danger to himself. This 
was manifest in the present instance. He would have 
no conspirators, for they might betray. Absalom and 
he, alone, knew the secret, and they were too deeply 
interested to prove false. As to the success of this 
plot, the counsellor would not for a moment allow 
himself to doubt. He knew that, of the common 
people, enough would follow Absalom. ~ And for a 
leader to the rebel army, he had fixed upon the brave 
and experienced Amasa, who, (though utterly ignorant 
now of his designs) would, he was confident, in the 
hour of execution, join them under the promise of the 
army’s command. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CONTAINING SOME NEW CHARACTERS, TOGETHER WITH 
SUNDRY SAPIENT OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO THE 
ANCIENTS, WHICH, HOWEVER, FEW PEOPLE WILL 
BELIEVE. 


Tue name of Joab has already been mentioned, 
with the rank and office which he held in Judea. He 
was probably, next the king, the most powerful man 
in the kingdom. He possessed not only the command, 
but the affections of the army. This, however, arose 
more from his manner of sharing with the meanest 
soldier, the fatigueg and dangers of war, than from any 
of those means which are frequently used to this end. 
Them he knew not how to use, nor would he conde- 
scend to insinuate himself into the good graces of his 
soldiers. He was remarkable for sternness and open- 
ness. His opinions of any person or thing were writ- 
ten in his countenance, and he disdained to conceal 
them. In the handwriting of nature, ambition was 
stamped upon his brow in plainest characters. He 
had as much, probably, as Ahithophel, but his was 
less regardless of law and right. The counsellor was 
his superior in wisdom and deception. Joab’s ambi- 
tion was of the kind which would urge him to dash 
forward—overleaping, if he could, the impediments 
in his way, or at least, risking his life in the attempt. 





Ahithophel, on the contrary, would proceed cautiously, 
putting little or nothing at risk, and removing patiently 
aught which might interfere with his wishes, yet in 
such a manner as to destroy the possibility of personal 
injury to himself. Self was his god—self-interest the 
single, absorbing principle of his philosophy. 

Joab saw and felt his inferiority to the wise coun. 
sellor, and this did not aid to heal the enmity which 
could not but exist between two powerful men, who 
were each striving to rise higher, and who had long 
since learned that principle, so well known and acted 
upon among modern politicians—that in order for one 
to rise, the other must fall. But, though less wise than 
Ahithophel, Joab had common sense enough to avoid 
entering into any plots whose easy failure might en- 
sure his own fall, and what was worse, his rival's 
exaltation. He was, therefore, obliged to be content 
with watching his opportunity, determined to use the 
first that offered, to remove out of his way the detested 
counsellor. 

There was one person in the court of King David 
who shared with Ahithophel the most cordial hatred 
of Joab. This was no other than the prince Absalon. 
The causes of this hatred were little known, and as 
little cared for by the prince, who, however, returned 
with interest the warm feelings of the captain general. 
As to the real causes, Joab himself would probably 
have refused to own them, if, indeed, he fully knew 
them. The fact was, the captain general, like all 
other great men, had one peculiar weakness. This 
was his personal vanity, which could not but be 
greatly piqued at the evident, and to him vexatious 
superiority of the young prince’s personal attractions. 
Joab would have been as well pleased with a com- 
pliment to his personal beauty, (which, by the way, 
was not muchabove par,) as at receiving his monarch’s 
approbation after a victory. In addition to his unpar- 
donably prepossessing exterior, Absalem had, in seve- 
ral small matters, thwarted the designs of Joab—more 
indeed frum mere youthful sport than from any design 
to injure ; so that what commenced almost causelessly, 
and in simple aversion, ended in mortal hatred. 

Let us turn now from these to another person, who 
has been introduced, but not sufficiently described. 
Raphar, the noble Tyrian ambassador had, with most 
other strangers, removed his residence without the 
city walls, before the Passover commenced. But his 
beautiful and only daughter, Yehainah, with the pro- 
verbial curiosity of her sex, made, as we have already 
seen, frequent visits to the city, during the continu- 
ance of the feast, and sometimes too, with no other 
protection than her veil and her innocence. 

She was an eastern beauty, in the fullest sense of 
the term— 


“ A form of life and light, 
That seen, became a part of sight:” 


with eyes, large, sparkling, and black, as those of the 
gazelle, which she had petted among the bowers of 
her native home, and a face, whose laughing, happy 
expression betokened the heart yet unacquainted with 
crossed wishes, and blighted hopes; her light, airy 
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step, when walking, and her sylph-like form, gave her 
almost the appearance of a spirit. 

During her frequent rambles through the city, she 
had occasionally met Absalom, and from seeing him 
she loved him; for let me assure thee, gentle reader, 
(if thou hast not already anticipated my remark in 
thine own experience,) ’tis quite an easy thing to fall 
in love with a handsome person. The prince had 
seen her also, and was no less enamoured than herself. 
But he was not alone in his admiration. The power. 
ful Joab had also been smitten with a feeling which 
his stern bosom had never before acknowledged. And, 
in the precipitance with which he usually put into 
execution his designs, had demanded the maiden from 
her father, as his wife. Raphar was a father, and he 
loved his daughter with all a father’s love. He was 
also a faithiul subject and lover of his king. He saw 
that by acceding to the request of the captain general, 
he would secure a good—that is a noble husband for 
his daughter. But this was not all. He would thereby 
acquire a strong influence with the prime minister of 
Judea, which influence he might exert much to the 
advantage of his own sovereign. And his determina- 
tion was made. He bade his daughter prepare to 
receive her future husband. Raphar could not but 
perceive, when he named the prime minister, that the 
color and cheerfulness left his daughter's face. And 
the feelings of a parent were excited, though they were 
perhaps tinged slightly with anger. But he was an 
indulgent father, more so than was usually found in 
that age. He called his daughter to him, and, whi'e 
he folded her tenderly in his arms, inquired if his 
choice would not make her happy. The poor girl 
was entirely overcome by his kindness, and confessed 
that she loved already—loved Absalom, the prince 
royal of Judea. The ambassador easily learned, afier 
a few interrogations, that she did not suppose her love 
returned—this was before she had met Absalom, as 
related in chapter II1.—indeed she was not aware that 
the prince had seen or noticed her. 

Reader, indulge me for a moment. We read histo- 
ries of the old world—and when, in the lives of the 
ancients, we find mention of their loves ; ten to one 
we pass over them with the same indifference that 
we feel in perusing accounts of the most common-place 
occurrences. We never ask if, in their marriages, 
there were feelings concerned—hearts as well as hands 
married. Indeed, we are apt to look upon the ancients 
as a stoical, unfeeling set of beings, with no capabi 
lities for those refined emotions of love which we are 
too willing to place among modern inventions or dis- 
coveries. Now I do verily believe that Adam fell as 
deeply in love with Eve at first sight, as did ever hero 
of modern romance with his mistress .And that this 
love continued even after her sin. Was it not after 
their unhappy transgression that “ Adam ealled his 
wife’s name Eve?” 


“ Yes, such the love-taught name, the first 
That ruined man to woman gave, 
Ev’n in his outcast hour, when curst 

By her fond witchery with that worst 

And earliest boon of love—the grave.” 


We believe, moreover, such was his love for her, 
that without her he could not have been happy 
in Eden; send that with her he could sometimes 
forget his banishment, his lost Paradise, and be happy, 
There was, in our opinion, just as much real love in 
the old world, and as much disappointed love, with 
its too frequent results— 


“A broken heart, and an early grave,”— 


as can be found in this refined age; though the old 
world had not, and needed not, a modern novelist to 
describe that love. 

Now the object of this confession of faith is to pre- 
pare thy mind, gentle reader, for believing that Ye- 
hainah loved with all that so-much-celebrated woman’s 
love. Nor was it from first sight only. The above- 
mentioned interview with her father—in which he 
affectionately warned her against indulging a passion 
for one so much above, and so little known to her, and 
especially, for one who did not love her—closed by 
his telling her that he had promised her, and that the 
sacrifice on her part must be made. All she could 
obtain was his consent to have her marriage deferred 
some little time. 

It was on the evening after the above that she met 
Absalom, (vide chap. II.,) and heard from his own lips 
that he loved her. Though this itself did not give 
her more pleasure, than his assurance that Joab should 
not possess her. These things, however, she did not 
mention to her father. Nor did she tell him, (she 
most probably forgot it, ladies have sometimes such 
poor memories,) that for weeks, she met the prince 
almost every evening by moonlight in the myrtle- 
grove. 

As the Passover had long since ended, and the 
stranger Hebrews were scattered, Raphar would have 
returned to the city, but his daughter entreated him 
earnestly to remain. For what reason, the reader must 
judge, but the reason she gave the ambassador was, 
that she thought her health would be better in the 
country than in the city. 

A few weeks passed, however, and her father ex- 
pressed his disbelief in the fancied efficacy of the 
country air; nay, he thought the very contrary effect 
had been produced. For, he said, since coming there, 
she had lost color and cheerfulness, and indeed was 
entirely changed from the happy girl he had brought 
with him from Tyre. This was all too true. Poor 
Yehainah would scarcely have been recognised by 
the merry companions whom she had left behind at 
her far home, and among whom she had formerly been 
the gayest of the gay. Her unfortunate love had— 


“ Like a worm i’ the bud, 
Fed on her damask cheek ;” 


and not on her cheek only, it had preyed on her 
health and spirits, till she was now but the shadow 
of what she had been. The life and fire of her beau- 
tiful eyes were sadly diminished—the spirit-like elas- 
ticity of her step had vanished. What added to her 








misfortune and suffering, was a kind of half acknow- 
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ledged consciousness that she erred in allowing her- 


—. 


ed from the gilded pinnacles of the temple at Jerusa. 


self to love one whose she could never be. She never | lem, and glanced away over the fertile plains of Cs, 


repaired to an interview with Absalom, without re- 
salving that it should be the last. For she could not 
but feel that there was something wrong in those 
meetings which served only as fuel to a passion alrea- 
dy too violent for her peace. 

But where was Absalom meanwhile? The prince 
had endured severe conflicts of mind. Crime was 
new to him, and though the sophistry of Ahithophel 
had, for the moment, kept from his view the wrong to 
which he was consenting in sanctioning the counsel- 
lor’s plot ; yet in after hours’ reflection would and did 
return. He saw that he had suffered himself to be 
led to the verge of a fearful abyss, over which another 
step would plunge him irretrievably, and he shrank. 
He was not without ambition, though his ambition 
had neither the recklessness of Joab, nor the crimina- 
lity of Ahithophel : and the idea of rebellion against a 
parent whom he loved, was one so utterly repugnant 
to his nature and religion, that he repented within an 
hour after he had given his consent to Ahithophel. 
And he would certainly have retracted that consent, 
but—and his evil angel whispered him—this plot of- 
fered the only possible means of obtaining her who 
had become a thousand times dearer to him than life. 
His good resolutions were staggered in a moment.— 
Lose Yehainah !—He could not!~—The thought was 
madness—death! But how else could he gain her? 
He called to mind all the reasonings of the counsellor, 
and if they did not satisfy, they assisted to stifle his 
reluctance ; and, with an anxious, undecided mind, he 
resolved to wait and see what turn affairs might take. 

Lost Absalom! He would fain have returned to 
virtue, but he could not. He had taken the first step 
downward, and now his evil genius had erected an 
insuperable barrier to his return. 

Oh! is it not ever thus in transgression ? The egress 
from our Eden of innocence is easy, but when we 
would return, we too often find a flaming sword has 
been placed there. Our first outward step sealed our 
destiny. 

And with this sage reflection, (which most people 
will think had been better omitted,) closeth this long 


chapter. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ And there were ae aia Cae 
The life from out hearts—and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be rep 
A —. thonemutaal eyes 
arold. 


Ir was one of those evenings which frequently 
darken under an eastern sky, but which no language 
ean describe to our ears of the northern zone, so as to 
give us an adequate idea of their beauty. The sun 
had travelled all day through a heaven whose azure 
was unspotted by a single cloud. The sunset with its 
glory, and the twilight with its shadows, had passed 
away, and the moon was up. Her light, as it glitter- 


naan, fell on the form of a maiden so beautiful, tha; 
one would almost have expected the moonlight to 
pause a moment, that it might gaze longer on a thing 
80 lovely. 

If angels ever envy us mortals any thing in this 
dark world of ours, it must be the possession of these 
gentle, seraph-like creatures, for whom—if ancient 
chronicles tell truly—heavenly beings once felt earthly 
passion. But not long do they envy us their posses. 
sion. For those bright but fragile beings, that seem 
unfit for the storins and falsehood here, are always the 
first— 


“ Every lingering tie 
That binds them down to earth—to sever ; 
And leave, for their bright home on bigh, 
This hollow-hearted world for ever.” 


The one who was now abroad in the moonlight, 
was attended by a single maid-servant, who accompa- 
nied her to a certain myrtle-grove, (mentioned in the 
former part of this history,) and there remained while 
her mistress went forward into the grove. The am. 
bassador’s daughter—for it was she—had not proceed- 
ed many steps after leaving her maid, till she met Ab- 
salom. 

“ Yehainah—dearest Yehainah!” said the prince, 
as he pressed the trembling girl to his bosom ; “I have 
waited here for the last watch—I feared thou would’st 
not come.” 

Now, gentle reader, do not presume to imagine we 
shall tell thee all that he said, and she answered ; for 
they were lovers, and every body knows—or ought to 
know—that when lovers meet, (especially after having 
been separated for a whole day,) they do and say a 
great many very silly things. We find it convenient, 
however, for the better explanation of our story, that 
thou should’st hear somewhat of their conversation. 
“ Thou art sad, to-night,” said Yehainah, as, witha 
face in which was pictured all the innocence of Eve 
before the fall, she looked up into the anxious counte- 
nance of the prince. 

“ I have reason,” replied Absalom ; “ I must to-night 
bid thee farewell for a long, long time.” 

“O, say not so!” said the maiden, clinging closer to 
rher lover. 

“1 would that there were no need ; but I must be 
in Hebron by to-morrow’s eve.” 

“ And how long must it be ere thou return ?” asked 
the now weeping girl. 

“ Nay, this must not be—thou must not weep, Ye- 
hainah ; ’tis surely enough that I am unhappy myself, 
without making others so.” 

“0, I am not—cannot be unhappy with thee ; but 
must thou go?” 

“I must. Yet, dearest, I will return as speedily as 
possible; within”— 

“ How long ?” 

“ Perhaps, a week.” 

“A week! and cans’t thon live a week from me! 





O, Absalom! thou dost not, cans’t not love.” 
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« Yehainah!”’ said the prince, in a tone of mingled 
and reproach, yet “more in sorrow than in an- 
ger,” —“ dost thou distrust me?” 

There was silence for a few moments. Yehainah 
felt that she had wounded her lover's feelings, but this 
was so new a thing for her to do, that she was at a 
Joss what to say. On the other hand, Absalom knew 
that her implied distrust was undesigned, so that when 
he spoke again, he said — 

« Rest assured, dearest, I will return as quickly as 
possi ble.” 

«QO, I know thou wilt,” replied the maiden, anxious 
now to show that she had confidence in her lover, and 
glad to find and feel herself forgiven. ‘‘ But dost thou 
go alone ” added she, willing to change the tone of 
conversation. 

“ Yes—no—that is—I should say, the king’s coun- 
sellor, noble Ahithophel ; I shall meet him at Hebron.” 

“] fear that stern man,” said she, not observing the 
prince’s confusion ; “ yet have I seen him much with 
thee of late. Absalom, perhaps I am silly, but I think 
he will lead thee to no good.” 

“ How '—what !—who told thee?’’ said the prince, 
hastily, then pausing—“ Oh, nothing—I was think- 
ing—but thou needest not fear him—he is my friend.” 

“I am glad of that; but—thou art not listening to 
me.” 

«“ How t—yes—I kuow I am. But—I was think- 






















“ Of what?” 

“ Why, whether I ought to tell thee” — 

“ Does it concern thyself !—certainly thou oughtest.” 

“Well, but what if it make thee sad ?” 

“O, Absalom !—surely thou dost not mean’—and 
the poor girl wept. 

The prince cast a searching, suspicious glance 
around him, and said— 

“Thon lovest me, Yehainah, and I will tell thee 
that which will put my life in thy hands.” 

She locked up, trembling with expectation. 

“Thou lovest me as a prince,” continued he, in a 
low voice, “ but as a prince, | can never possess thee. 
I go to Hebron; if I return, [ shall claim thee—thou 
wilt welcome me as Kine oF JupEa. 
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Kine Davin was in his palace halls, and his nobles 
were about him. The master of ceremonies entered 
suddenly, and bowed. 

“A messenger from Hebron, for my lord, the king.” 





The door opened, and, covered with dust and sweat, 
a messenger stood in presence of the monarch. 
“Thou hast been in haste,” said the king, “ what 
bringest thou ?”’ ; 
“O, king! live for ever!’—and the messenger bow- 
ed to the earth—“thy son, Absalom, has been pro- 
claimed king in Hebron !” 

The monarch started from his throne in unfeigned 
surprise; then, recovering himself instantly, he ques- 
tioned the messenger: 

“ Dost thou know this?” 

“ My lord, I heard the trampets.” 

“ Enough !""—the messenger retired—“ send for Ahi- 
thophel !” added the king. 

“ My lord,” Joab spoke, “the noble Ahithophel ob- 
tained permission on yesterday to offer sacrifice in Gi- 
loh ; but,” added he, while a bitter smile played round 
his lips, for he felt that the counsellor was no longer a 
rival, “I have certain information, by a private mes- 
senger, that he is now with the prince Absalom, in 
Hebron.” 

“Ah! I see it all,” said the king. “But we must 
haste away. Until the army ean be collected, this is 
no place for us. The rebels will soon be here.” 

And the monarch descended from his throne. At 
that moment, another messenger appeared, and making 
the importance of his mission his apology, hurried, un- 
announced, before the king. 

“QO, king! live for ever !—the men of Israel flock 
by thousands to follow Absalom—Judah only is faith- 
ful to thee !”’ 

“Tis well!”—the messenger bowed and retiged. 
“ Nobles! away to Mahanaim!—we meet there. In 
the meantime, let messengers be sent (he spoke to 
Joab) to call the army together. It may meet on the 
plain, near the forest of Ephraim.” 

And they left the city—the monarch and his train. 
As they passed out, Hushai, the Archite, the second 
counsellor in the kingdom, overtook them. 

“ I know that thou art faithful, and that thou would’st 
go with me,” said the king, “ but thou must return to 
Jerusalem. Heaven will give thee wisdom to defeat 
the counsel of Ahithophel.” 

In the meantime, messengers were sent abroad 
through the land, bearing the trumpets which should 
call the hosts of Judah to their monarch’s side. Like 
the bearer of Roderick’s fiery cross, did these 


“ Heralds of battle, fate, and fear, 
Stretch onward in their fleet career;” 





and before the next day’s even-tide closed over the 
plains of Ephraim, the king saw himeelf at the head 
of a numerous and well-appointed army, waiting the 
rise of the morrow’s sun, to decide the fate of Absa- 
lom and the kingdom. 








“From Hebron?” said David, “let him enter.” 
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CHAPTER VIi. 


“« pak par farewell t 
’ 


Wolsey. 

I’ve touched the highest point of a 
‘And, from the full meridian of m 
I haste now to my setting : I shall. ’ 
Like a bright exhalation in the ing, 

And no man see me more.” even'King Henry VIII. 


TuRN we now some days back, to the rest of our 
friends, and give explanation of some things mention- 
ed in the last chapter. 

Absalom had, as we have already told the reader, 
designed to wait, or at least to be in no haste, relative 
to the contemplated revolution. This, however, would 
by no means suit the counsellor. Ahithophel saw that 
the prince’s reluctance to the proposed scheme in- 
creased the longer its execution was deferred. He 
saw, also, that his love for Yehainah, and the certainty 
that she was lost to him unless this plan succeeded, 
alone prevented his withdrawing altogether from the 
plot. This would be fatal to the counsellor, and, lest 
the prince should find some means of possessing Ye- 
hainah, and thus utterly ruin his plans, he determined 
to have them executed without farther delay. 

But he met an almost insuperable difficulty in the 
unwillingness of Absalom to an immediate perform- 
ance of his part. With his utmost sophistical skill, he 
made use of every argument which superhuman cun- 
ning could devise, and at last succeeded. The deci- 
sion once made, there was no time to be lost; so they 
made immediately all arrangements necessary for suc- 
cess. Ahithophel sent secret agents through the whole 
land of Israel, with instructions, so that in the very 
hour when Absalom should be proclaimed king, there 
might be raised an army. The prince was to repair 
to Hebron. The counsellor would request permission 
to visit Giloh, his native city, under pretence of offer. 
ing sacrifices ; and from that place he would rendez- 
vous to Hebron, where Absalom was to be immediate- 
ly proclaimed. 

On the evening before he left Jerusalem, the prince 
had an interview (vide Chap. LV.) with her for whom 
alone he was now seeking a crown and kingdom at 
the risk of his life. And when they parted, it was 
with a presentiment in each, though neither dared 
speak it, that this meeting was their last. 

The next day, Absalom went to Hebron, as had 
been preconcerted, where, towards evening, he was 
joined by Ahithophel. They raised the standard of 
the prince—proclaimed him king—and ail Israel fol- 
lowed them ; for Absalom was beloved by all, and 
though the people feared and disliked Ahithophel, yet 
they were glad that he was with them, for they knew 
that he was wise, and they trusted in his counsel. 

_ An army was soon raised, the command of which 
was given to Amasa; for the counsellor had not erred 
in supposing that this brave commander would join 
them asa leader. The army marched immediately 
to Jerusalem; and Absalom sat in the palace-hall 
which David had so recently left. As he called 
around him his counsellors, it was with no small de- 
gree of surprise that he saw Hushair the Archite en- 
ter the presence-chamber, for this man had always 





professed particular attachment to David. Hushair, 
however, soon gave him to understand how well he 
had studied politics, by assuring him that he always 
made it a rule to side with the strongest. 

Counsel was called for. Ahithophel spoke, a; 
usual, first, and as usual, spoke wisely. He said— 
that the ex-king was now with few followers—com. 
paratively alone—taken by surprise—and without 
means of defence. And, as Israel had declared fo; 
Absalom, the man David alone prevented his being 
universally acknowledged. It was necessary, there. 
fore, that he—David—should be secured as speedily 
as possible. And he recommended that a few thou. 
sand men be despatched immediately to seize his per. 
son; this being the most effectual means of prevent. 
ing a civil war, and of seating Absalom firmly on the 
throne ; for, David out of the way, there were none to 
dispute his right. 

This was certainly the very best advice that could 
possibly have been given, in view of the proposed 
end,—Absalom's quiet possession of the throne. But 
the young prince resolved secretly that it should not 
be followed. He knew that Ahithophel would give 
private instructions to those who should be sent to 
secure the ex king’s person,—when they had seized 
him, to put him to death. And though he had rebelled 
against his father, and was now trying to rob him of 
his crown, he would not—could not consent to his 
murder. Concealing, however, his dislike to the 
counsel, he feigned approval, and called on the other 
counsellors to speak. 

Hushair spoke. He said—ihat considering the 
well known wisdom of the noble Ahithophel, it might 
appear presumptuous in him to differ from him, but,— 
from his sincere attachment to the young monarch, 
and his anxious desire to see him immediately and 
firmly seated on that throne which would derive ad- 
ditional lustre from such a possessor—he must say, 
he could not but think advice might be offered, which 
would, at that time, be more suitable, as well as more 
practicable. He proceeded to enlarge upon the 
known bravery of David and his present adherents; 
stating that it was more than probable they were, ere 
this time, in some strong hold, whence it would be 
impossible to dislodge them with the present undis- 
ciplined troops which had been collected. Defeat 
now, he said, would be utter ruin. Haste was pro- 
verbially productive of more harm than good. He 
was therefore of opinivn that it were better to wail a 
little, till their army should be augmented by the 
thousands who were hourly flocking to his standard ; 
and by whom, he said, it would soon be increased to 
such numbers, that, if necessary, they might actually, 
in the absence of weapons, take ropes, and draw into 
the sea any town or citadel wherein David might en- 
deavor to secure himself. 

This advice, so plausible, was well received by the 
rest of the council, who preferred it to that of Ahitho- 
phel for more reasons than one. The fact was, they 
had all been jealous of Ahithophel’s power of influ- 
ence under the uld king, and they determined to unite 
their efforts, and prevent, if possible, his exercising 
the same under the new monarch. They knew, or 











LOVE AND 





AMBITION. 





supposed, that Absalom would be governed by the 
majority, and they were secure in any case. For 
should their counsel be followed, and prove success- 
ful, it could not fail to give them that influence with 
Absalom which Ahithophe!l would, necessarily, lose. 
On the other hand, should their counsel prove unfor- 
tunate, and Absalom lose his usurped throne, they 
might return to David with the credit of having given 
the advice whereby the usurper had been defeated. 
(Our readers will learn by the above, doubtless to 
their entire satisfaction, that the members of ancient 
cabinets were not a whit behind the moderns, in their 
capability for wearing coats with two sides to them.) 

Hushai’s counsel was, of course, preferred by Ab- 
salom, as it secured his father’s life for the present. 
And he expressed his determination to receive it be- 
fore that of Ahithophel. The first counsellor was 
alarmed. He saw clearly that delay, in the present 
crisis, Was certain destruction to all hope of success, 
and he attempted to explain his views. But his ex- 
planations were disregarded; and when, upon his 
dropping unguardedly some disrespectful expressions, 
Absalom dismissed him from his presence, he left thé 
council-chamber with the fullest conviction that forty- 
eight hours would reseat David on the throne which 
his son had usurped. 

Let us fullow the disappointed man, for a few mo- 
ments. He went to his home. None, but the 
banished archangel, when he saw the walls of heaven 
close him eternally out, ever felt as did then the 
counsellor. In his ambition, he had towered to hea- 
ven, and his disappointment was proportioned to his 
fall. The lofty destiny which had seemed to await 
aud invite him, was changed in a moment, and O, 
how changed ! 

The disappointments of love bear no comparison 
with those of ambition. Indeed, they are not of the 
same kind. Love is a refined—almost an effeminate 
emotion, which enters but seldom the breasts of those 
who make thrones and crowns their play things. Dis- 
appointed love carries in itgyvery bitterness, a gentle- 
ness which not unfrequently forgives the author of its 
misery. Disappointed ambition would, like the arch- 
fiend, spend, if possible, an eternity in revenge. 

Ahithophel knew that his revenge was sure. Ab- 
selom would be defeated. But that would not re- 
store to him the promise of that kingly power which 
he had, but an hour since, almost within his grasp. 
To him the present gave no enjoyment, the future no 
hope. To what end did he now live? He would 
live no longer. He set his house in order; and, in 
the very hour wherein he had hoped to wield the 
power of Judea’s sceptre, his own hands prepared for 
himself the ignominious grave of a suicide. And 
here endeth the history of the ambitious Counsellor. 





CHAPTER VIIl. 
WHICH CONTAINETH A VERY MOURNFUL CATASTROPHE. 


** O grief above all others !—when sad fate 

Th s leaves the young heart lone and desolate 

In the wide world, without that only tie 

For which it loved to live, or feared to die.” 
Lavias Rooxs. 


A Frew days passed away, and the morrow came ; 
that morrow which, as we have said, was to decide 
the fate of Absalom and the kingdom. 

The rebel troops, under command of Absalom him- 
self, had marched to the forest of Ephraim. David 
had, the night befure, withdrawn his forces from the 
plain into the city of Mahanaim. But when, in the 
morning, he saw the rebel host encamped near the 
forest, he drew out his army in three divisions, and 
under three commanders. Before he sent them to the 
battle-field, however, he gave them strict charge, (as 
they would not consent that he should accompany 
them,) that, if possible, Absalom should be taken alive, 
and be treated kindly. 

The armies approached each other,—that of the 
rebels most numerous, that of the king best disei- 
plined—and the battle was joined. The issue could 
not long remain doubtful. Discipline prevailed over 
numbers, and the rebels were beaten with immense 
slaughter. 

It was not till he saw that, for the present, all was 
irretrievably lost, that Absalom would follow his fly- 
ing troops. And then it. was with many a backward 
look, that he fled from his victorious enemies. And 
once, as he turned to lobk at those behind him, his 
unguided mule passed under an oak whose thick 
boughs extended so low as to entangle the person of 
the prince. A violent effort to disengage himself only 
entangled him the more, and, as the frightened mule 
fled from under him, he was left suspended between 
earth and heaven. 

Many soldiers passed him, but they remembered 
the injunctions of David, and, satisfied that he could 
not extricate himself, left him uninjured. At length 
Absalom saw one approaching, whom he recognized 
but too well, and from whom he knew what to ex- 
pect. Joab came nearer, and a fiendish smile of mor- 
tal hatred glimmered over his dark features, as he saw 
his enemy at last within his power. In that look the 
prince read his own fate, but he was too proud to ask 
that mercy which he could not expect from his dead- 
liest foe. He turned away his face, and at that mo- 
ment, with a muttered curse, Joab threw three darts 
in rapid suceession, with a force and precision which 
drove them through the very heart of Absalom. The 
ill-fated young prince uttered no word, but a smo- 
thered groan escaped him, and had any one been 
near his lips, he would have heard a name whispered, 
the name of one whom Absalom loved more than 
life, and whom he could not forget—even in death. 
The hands relaxed their convulsed grasp on the 
branches of the tree—the limbs hung loosely from the 
body—and a heart ceased to throb, which, though 
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misguided and wrong, was noble as ever beat in hu- 
man form. A corpse hung in the oak. 

It was noontide. The king sat at one of the gates 
of the city-wall, awaiting anxiously news from the 
battle. A watchman stood on the wall, and as he 
looked, he saw a messenger coming across the plain 
toward the city ;—and so he told the king. The mes 
senger approached swiftly, and stood before the mo- 
narch. 

“ Speak,” said David. 

“ Glad tidings, my lord, the rebels are defeated —” 

“And the young man, Absalom,” interrupted the 
king anxiously, “ is he safe ?” 

“ May all the enemies of my lord the king be as 
that young man is,” said the messenger. 

The king rose from his seat, and as he walked to- 
wards his palace, he said, “O my son, Absalom! 
would God I had died for thee! O Absalom! my'son! 
my son 

* * * * * * 


But there was one to whom the death of Absalom 
was a heavier'stroke than to the king. 

It would be strange, if it were not so common, 
that, in a world where are so many dark passions, 
there should exist a tie like that love which will bind 
two persons—strangers—more closely to each other, 
than nature can bind the nearest relatives. 

If David, in his regret for the son, could forgive 
and lament the guilty though misguided Absalom, 
what must be Yehainah’s thoughts and feelings, at 
the loss of one in whom centered her all of happiness 





THE MOTHE 


BY Miss Cc. 


Suzer, baby love, sleep—-there are angels above 
That watch o'er thy slumbers, my own little dove; 
And I know by the smiles that steal over thy brow, 
Thy dreams are of heaven and happiness now. 


‘hus cradled before me, my innocent child, 

With thy cheeks’ peachy blossoms, thy heart undefil’d, 
With the rays of glad sunlight beneath thy shut eyes, 
Oh! how can they spare thee from yonder blue skies. 


They sent. thee, my darling, to this world of ours, 
With the soft gales of summer and perfume of flowers, 
They gave to thy mother thine angel-like form, 

As a rainbow of promise in life’s dreary storm. 


Smile on in thy slumbers my lovely and fair, 

A mother’s warm kiss parts thy golden hued hair ; 
A mother’s fond eyes o’er thine innocent sleep 
Their unwearied vigils of watchfulness keep. 





here, and without whom, even the hereafter whic), 
her religion recognized could give no promise of 
bliss. 

When the prince left her, and left with her the 
secret of the proposed revolution, he little though: 
what a tissue of hopes and fears he had woven round 
her heart Raphar heard of the rebellion, but x 
short a time elapsed between its commencement and 
close, that there was no necessity for any action on 
his part. He had waited the issue with, it must be 
confessed, wishes for Absalom’s success, of which in. 
deed he had no doubt when he saw the universa! 
movement in his favor. And the news of the defeat 
and death of the prince came very unexpectedly. 

It was on the evening after the battle, that the am- 
bassador was silting in the court in the centre of his 
tents. His daughter was beside him. A menial en- 
tered. “ My lord,” said he, “ the messenger who was 
sent to Mahanaim has returned.” 

“Send him here,” said Raphar. The messenger 
stood before him. 

“ What is the news?” 

“ The rebels are defeated, my lord, and the young 
prince Absalom is slain.” 

The shriek that burst from the lips of Yehainah 
reminded the ambassador of what he had at that mo- 
ment forgotten, that his daughter was present. But 
the mischief was done. A few weeks of fever and 
delirium followed, and then the victim of a broken 
heart sank into that grave, which was to her truly a 
resting place. For to her, happiness of earth had 
been “ weighed in the balance, and found wanting.” 


R’S LULLABY. 


WATERMAN. 


Sleep, baby love, sleep, and when years shall go by, 

Mine own silver'd head on that pillow may lie, 

And those fingers shall part the white locks on my 
brow, 

That cling to mine own in their helplessness now. 


The ripe fruit shal! fall when the harvest is near, 

And the green leaf must perish when yellow an 
sear, 

But thou, my young blossom, wilt flourish and grow 

When the storms of life’s winter the tree hath laid 
low. 


Sleep, baby love, sleep—may that smile’s sunny 
beam, 

Still light with its halo thine angel-brought dream, 

Still holy and calm be thy slumbers of even, : 

« For, of such as thou art, is the kingdom of heaven 
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How many ages hence 


MY FIRST PERFORMANCE. 


WILLIAM E. 








BURTON. 


Shall this, our lofty scene, be acted over 


Ir is scarcely worth while now to state why, when, 
or where, I beeame stage struck ; whether I was en- 
amoured of some theatric goddess, aud sought the ha- 
bilitation of the drama as an introduction, and practised 
the pursuit in hopes of becoming a worthy compeer 
of my inamerata—whether I was too lazy to work at 
the busivess or profession to which I was devoted by 
paternal superintendance—whether J was conceited 
enough to believe that the tragedy actors of the day 
were mere ranting humbugs, and that I alone possess- 
ed the power of delineating the conceptions of the 
dramatist—is not worth inquiring. I did become 
stage-struck—thespian-bitten—and I resolved to cast 
my all upon the stake, and stand the hazard of the 
die. 

John Dobkins was “a type-sticker,” as the scienti- 
fic arrangers of the metallic literals are vulgarly de- 
nominated. It is strange, but true, that out of every 
dozen of thespians, eleven of the number have dropped 
the composing stick for the truncheon, or escaped from 
the purlieus of the surgery, or the clutches of the law, 
but the numbers of the former class predominate both 
upon the American and the European stage. Joho 
Dobkins, a compositor, though the could play Rolla— 
he knew the words, for he had spouted the whole play 
of Pizarro twice through, without missing a line, be- 
fore an enlightened and critical audience, consisting 
of four devils, two errand boys, and a proof-reader, 
who embodied within themselves the pit, box, and 
gallery people, the Peruviattrmy, and the soldiers of 
the Spanish camp—the youngest devil peraonated Co- 
ra's child, and the proof-reader was allowed the high 
honor of thumping the press tympan, in imitation of 
Pizarro’s drum ; all the speaking parts were doubled 
by Dobkins, who felt that he had the undying spark 
within his breast, and he resolved to get up Sheridan's 
play of Pizarro,on the twelve feet square stage of 
the Panharmonicon Institution, for the purpose of let- 
ting the world see that there were other persons capa- 
ble of playing Rolla besides the Incky but talentless 
individuals at the head of the dramatic dynasty. 

Dobkins offered me the part of the Spanish con- 
queror, “ for a consideration.” I accepted the offer, 
and prepared accordingly. Let us suppose the re- 
hearsals over, the dresses prepared, the two scenes let 
down, the three lamps lighted, the four fiddlers, who 
Were not very drunk, all in a row, the five prompters, 
each with a book of a different edition, dispersed 
about the Wings, and every thing else at sixes and 
sevens, ready for the awful tinkling of the warning 
bell. A slight disturbance between Dobkins and a 


In states unborn, and accents yet unsur "f P 
hakspeare. 





refractory chiefiain, somewhat relieved the horrific si- 


lence. The cause of the brief disturbance was sim- 
ple, but sufficient. 

The difference, and it is a wide one, between the 
amateur theatre and the public establishment is, that 
the actors at the latter are supposed to be paid, and, 
that some of them do occasionally get a living salary, 
but the gentlemen forming the association invariably 
pay the manager for the privilege of exhibiting them- 
selves to the sneering countenances of their acquain- 
tances. The members of the Panharmonicon, or Pan- 
demonium, as Dobkins’ devil insisted upon calling it, 
found their owa stage apparel, and paid proportionate- 
ly to the value of their respective parts. This ex- 
planation is necessary to enable the reader to under- 
stand the following speech, which an indignant ama- 
teur was uttering just before the rising of the curtain. 
“ Here’s a shame! that fellow, there—a shilling Spa- 
nish soldier, who does not apen his mouth, has a bet- 
ter dress than | have, a seventy-five cent nobleman 
with two lines and three words.” The indignant 
three-quarters was pacified by the loan of a large 
sword, to which he allowed himself to be tied. 

A costumer in the neighborhood provided us with 
dresses at so much per head—according to the stand- 
ard of the character represented and the nature of the 
dress required. Dobkins, like all genii, independent 
and peculiar, resolved to provide his own, and never 
shall I forget his appearance when he sallied from the 
den called the dressing room, and strutted, big with 
anticipatory triumph, across the limited area of exhibi- 
tion. He bad procured a variety of bed furniture 





ornaments, such as the old fashioned, round, brass 
embossed covers that used to hang over the bed post 
screws, with a quantity of bright tops of handles to 
bureau drawers, and about a dozen of large steel 
butions. These elegancies were sewed upon an old 
vest,and when buttoned behind, were meant to re- 
present a breast-plate of studded armor. A short, 
scant shirt, edged with red tape, scarcely reached his 
knees, and his legs were clad in a pair of stockings 
dyed in imitation of flesh color, but spoiled in the 
dying, inasmuch as they looked like two long sticks 
of Castile soap, and gave the audience an idea that he 
was sick with the measles. His sandals were made 
out of a pair of Wellington boots cut into slices. His 
head dress consisted of various feathers in various 
positione, and a large tin candle reflector, borrowed 
from an oyster cellar, hung round his neck as a symbo 
of the sun,the object of the Peruvians’ worship. Bat 





Dobkins thought that he was well and characteristi- 
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cally attired, and, in the pride of his heart, walked as 
stiff as if he had swallowed a yard and a half of rail 
road. 

The play commenced. Every person who has wit- 
nessed a performance at a dramatic institution, must 
be aware that it is impossible to heighten the carica- 
ture, by exaggerating the mishaps and malapropisms 
of the parvenue’. Dobkins encountered the usual 
difficulty of meeting with actors who wished for the 
principal part ;—a difficulty felt by managers of pub- 
lic theatres, and well exemplified in a remark made 
by the veteran Dowtonu, who declared that when he 
went to open his theatre with a new company, that 
he was unable to cast the parts in the comedy of the 
Honey Moon, for though he had engaged eighteen 
tolerable actors, yet they were divided into eleven 
real dukes and seven mock dukes. Amateur ladies are 
difficulties hard to surmount; Dobkins had persuaded 
his “ ladye-love” to undertake the gentle Cora, and he 
had borrowed an old creature, who sometimes “did the 
tragedy” for the young men for the sum of two dollars 
a night, and the price of a little refreshment, which 
generally amounted to two dollars more. The igno- 
rance and mawkish vulgarity of this old harridan was 
in itself sufficient to spoil the performance—she knew 
nothing of the text, and always spoke in the wrong 
places, and to the wrong persons, addressing Alonzo 
as Muster Pizarro, and more than once she called 
Rolla, “ my lord.” 

I am not going to give an account of my trepidation, 
for I did not indulge in the article. I am not going 


to give a detail of the night’s triumphs, for it was a 
signal failure in every sense of the word. Miss For- 
tune herself, and I am well aware of the lady's power, 
could not have congregated so many unlucky elves, nor 


have invented more unfortunate events. We were 
getting decently through the first seene of the play, 
noticing, by the way, that Elvira had imbibed all her 
whack of refreshment, as she termed it, when the per- 
sonator of Orozembo’s attendant, a part of three lines, 
refused to leave the stage at the end of his scene. 
There he remained, long after the time of his intend- 
ed exit, and putting us all in confusion by his pre- 
sence ; the manager called to him from the wing to 
quit the stage—but all in vain ; I walked up to him, 
and desired him to go off. “I shan’t,” said he. “I 
paid half a dollar for the part, and a dollar for the use 
of my dress, and I shan’t go away till I’ve had my 
money’s worth in a good look at the audience.” Dis- 
gusted at his foolery, I pushed him off the stage, but 
he came back again, squaring at me—at me, the Spa- 
nish chieftain—and though I stood there before the 
people in a block-tin jacket, which looked as much like 
armor as block-tin could be made to look, with a pair 
of copper breeches, and an iron pot on my head for a 
helmet—to say nothing of my Spanish broadsword, 
and my shield—yet, did this infernal butcher fellow, 
for such he was, come up to me, and bestowing a 
forcible punch on my proboscis, “ tapped my claret,” 
as the prize fighters say, and sent me, with a bloody 
nose, off the stage, just as I was going to plant “ the 
Spanish banner, bathed in blood, above the walls of 
vanquished Quito.” 





There is a story told of Garrick, who, when form. 
ing part of the audience at a private representation 
of a play by a party of amateurs, observed, in the 
course of the performance, “ Very fair,” “ pretty good,” 
and other faint praise damnings, till a country actor, 
who had been retained by the amateurs for his expe. 
rience in the details of the stage, appeared on the 
boards for the purpose of delivering a message. Di. 
rectly Roscius clapped eyes upon him, he observed, 
“Ah, ha! they’ve got an actor among them!” Gar. 
rick could not have made this observation while sitting 
in the auditory of the Pandemonium, although Smags, 
the proprietor of the building, was an old proficient, 
and volunteered to get up the piece, and play the 
High Priest, doing the original Hymn to the Sun. 
To the uninitiated, it is necessary to state that sundry 
priests in white sheets and bed gowns, and a variety of 
virgins in all manner of white muslin, are mustered in 
the Peruvian temple, and that after sundry ceremonies, 
the high priest commences a grand invocation to the 
sun, and that the respectable virgins and their venerable 
coadjutors, chorus the words of the senior shaveling 
in a very forte strain. In the middle of the chant, 
the holy fire is supposed to descend upon the alitar, 
in proof that the oblation is accepted. Smags had 
employed an overgrown lump of a boy, named Joe, to 
fix the altar with its pan of alcohol for the reception 
of the fire from above, for the descent of which, a 
piece of slanting wire was strained from the flea, as 
the tops of the wings or side scenes are called. An 
iron ring, bound round with tow or flax, well soaked 
in turpentine or spirits of wine, was ready at the top 
of the wire, and at the given cue or signal, was 
dropped down the wire into the pan of alcohol upon 
the altar. Joe had met with a proselyte, in the shape 
of a young aspirant after theatrical glory in a small 
way, and while drinking his victim’s gin and water, 
had furgotten the firing of the Peruvian temple 
Smags found this out just as he began the hymn, 
which ran, with interpolations, something in this way, 
supposing Joe in the flies above, endeavoring to re. 
deem lost time, and the singer on the stage interpo 
lating in italics, during the symphony between the 
lines : 

“Oh! Power Supreme! (Joe, soak your tow,) in mercy 
smile— 

I could kill the lazy scoundrel. 
“ With favor on thy servants’ toil. 

Not a single thing done all day. 
“Our hearts from guileful passions free—”’ 
I'm choking with rage—shouldn’t wonder if I didn't 

burst. 
“Which here we render unto thee.” 
I won't give him houseroom, the villain. 

Here a few bars of music take place, and the charac. 
ters kneel, when the fire is supposed to descend from 
the heavens, and remain upon the altar, and the priests, 
virgins, soldiers, and courtiers, burst into a grand uns- 
nimous chorus, commencing—“ Give praise,” &c., but 
Smags kept on chattering—* Now, sir, set your tow 
on fire, and shove it down the wire. Why, you have 
unhooked it—oh, you precious vagabond, there'll be 
no fire from heaven!” The symphony expired—of 
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went the chorus, which the High Priest was compelled 
to join, and started suddenly out half a bar bebind the 
time, exclaimed—*“Give praise! give praise! give 
praise !”” 

Poor Joe was unable to fix the wire for the tow- 
bound ring to descend, and knowing that the altar 
ought to blaze, thought that he could throw the ig- 
nited lump of tow that should have descended the 
wire, into the pan of aleohol on the altar’s top. He 
attempted it—but it fell close to the transparent pic 
ture of the sun that backed the altar piece, which 
was painted on oiled silk, and the burning tow soon 
communicated the flames to a neighbor of such sus- 
ceptible materials. All the performers were busily 
occupied in trying the Io triumphans of the service, 
when Smags shrieked out—* T’he sun is on fire—put 
it out !—the damned scoundrel has set fire to the sun!” 
and suddenly returning to the chant, exclaimed— 

“ And victory sits on Rolla’s brow.” 

And a bran new sun, too—well done, Bill !—put it 
out with your hat ! 

“Our foes to crush and overthrow.” 

The actors dragged down the blazing sun, and 
trampled it under their feet—the audience roared— 
the virgins were unable to sing, and the priests were 
in convalsions of laughter—Rolla and the King, and 
Cora and Alonzo hugged each other in the corners, as 
an excuse for concealing their cachinations—and the 
scene terminated “in dire and strange confusion.” 

Supernumeraries, as the representatives of dramatic 
mobs, armies of six, grand processions of twelve, dumb 
waiters, and other servants are termed, were luxuries 
beyond our reach. The members of a singing schoo] 
went on for the priests and virgins, but we found it 
impossible to raise an army for Rolla to address, be- 
yond one fellow who was the lamp lighter of the es- 
tablishment. He was a knock-kneed, sour-looking 
squat, bullet-headed ruffian, smelling as strongly of 
cil as a newly arrived whaler; but he was our all— 
the only individual whom we could persuade to dress 
in the short Peruvian shirt, and stand up for the army. 
Rolla, of course, was compelled to be singular in his 
address, and say, “ My brave associate, partner of my 
toil,” instead of indulging in the usual plural. Bill, 
who was afierwards of material service in extinguish- 
ing the sun, was of little avail in the army line. He 
listened not to Rolla’s impassioned eloquence—but 
kept his eye fixed en an expiring lamp that was sus- 
pended under the hanging platform supposed to be the 
boxes of the Pandemonium. Just as Rolla arrived at the 
antepenultimate phrase in his peroration, “ Tel] your 
invaders this—and tell them too”—the army exclaim- 
ed, “ Blest if ‘taint a going out,” aad siriding over the 
orchestra, passed the three seats of the pit, and turn- 
ing round the burner of the lamp in questivn, wiped 
his oily hands upon the front of his scant shirt, and 
quietly resumed his place upon the stage—much to 
the wonderment of Mr. John Dobkins, and more to the 
merriment of his unfeeling friends. 

I have heard a story of an actor who was to have 
Personated the ghost in Hamlet, and neglected to ap- 
pear at the theatre in due time upon the appointed 
evening. Another actor, the manager’s toady, was 





ready in the part, and proffered to undertake it at the 

very shortest notice. The original ghost arrived in 

the theatre just as the second hand ghost was about 

to appear; he was determined that the sneaking 
scoundrel should not enjoy his advantage; half a 
dozen minntes served him to don his armor and whiten 
his physiognomy—when, rushing from his dressing 

room to the wing, he heard the surreptitious ghost de- 
clare, “I am thy father’s spirit.”—Dashing on to the 

stage, he knocked ghost number two into the orches- 
tra, exclaiming, “ You his father’s spirit. You lie! 

Tam his father’s spirit, doomed for a certain time to 
walk the night,” and coolly proceeded with the part, 
leaving his double to escape under the siage as he 
best might. I have seen two uncles step forward to 
be murdered in the cockney tragedy of George Barn- 
well, owing to a difference in the printed bill and the 
prompter’s afiche or cast. Each of them refused to 
quit the stage, and the polite but bothered nephew 

respectfully inquired which of them he was to mur- 
der? One of them was duly stabbed, but both of them 
fell, and went through the se}f same agonies of death, 
uttering the same benedictional farewell. On the 
night in question, we had two sentinels. A Mister 
Samuel Sneck was to have filled the part, and I be- 
lieve expended the necessary three dollars, but he 
was supposed to be incapable of producing effect, and 
Mr. John Dobkins, fearful of having one of his best 
scenes “cut up by a muff,” gave the part to another. 
But if Samuel Sneck was not efficient at rehearsal, he 
was very effective at night; he did not relish losing 
his money and his character too—therefore, when the 
scene occurred wherein he expected to have figured, 
he walked on to the stage in his citizen's dress, for his 
superseder had monopolized the breast plate and Spa- 
nish breeches devoted to the sentinel. Samuel 

Sneck was also unable to procure the spear of duty, 
but he shouldered a long handled broom and walked- 
very valiantly up and down the back part of the stage, 
as if he was actually on duty. Dobkins was diddled. 
He could not attempt to seduce two sentinels, and 

Sneck refused to budge. Dobkins commenced the 
dialogue—both the sentinels answered. Hamlet was 
not more bothered with his duplicate of ghosts—Barn- 

well was not more astonished at the multiplication of 
his uncle, than was Dobkins at the duett of sentinels 

he was compelled to hear. The equipped sentinel 

said something rude to Sneck, who returned it with 

interest, and was favored with “a knock o’er the 

mazzard” from the desiderated spear. Sneck return- 

ed the compliment with a sweeping assertion from 

the long handled broom, and experienced a flooring 

syllogism in reply. Both of the combatants were pro- 

perly hissed off the stage. 

Stage children are universally ugly. I know but 
of one solitary exception, and I claim that in proof of 
the rule. The dramatic dumblings are generally 
picked up by the property man at as low a rate as 
parents can be prevailed upon to allow—the manager 
will not pay more than a quarter a head, and expect 
clean flesh leggings and red shoes into the bargain. 
There is a fatality attending the performance of Cora’s 
child—a positive unluckiness about the sucking 
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Alonzo—a certainty of failure, or grotesque abortive- 
ness. I have seen a red-headed, bandy-legged, rickety, 
squinting cub, Jed on between the fond parents, while 
the audience roared at the opposite appositeress of the 
text. Is he not like thee ? inquires the tender mother ; 
while the father responds with a complimentaty paral- 
lel about “ rosy sofiness, smiling gentleness, and auburn 
hair.” Pizarro asks if the child is heir to all his mother’s 
beauty, to all his father’s virtue ; while the poor di- 
minutive who has beer arrayed in the stock pink frock, 
Warranted fo fit all juveniles from fifteen months to 
fificen years, is rabbing his tnwashed fist into his 
pig's eyes, and tears are furrowing down the thick 
coat of vermillion plastered on his chubby cheeks—or 
if he reftains from teats, he stands staring at the lights 
or the fiddlers, with open eyes and distenved mouth 
in all the idiotey of fear. Unless the litile histrion 
is an accustomed stager, he is sure to cry during some 
portion of the piece (Pizarro). It is possible that the 
first scene may be got over—ihe procession of nuns 
and priests may pass quietly, but the dropping of the 
fire from heaven is an awful business, and generally 
generates a yell. In the fifth act, two Spanish soldiers 
are supposed to find the child and carry it off. It is 
two to one that the sight of these ill-looking fellows 
frightens the young actor into a fit of bellowing; but 
if he quietly passes over his capture, his sudden sei- 
zure by Rolla in the last scene, his high and unnatu- 
ral exaltation in the hero's arms, and the apparent | 
pursuit of armed and angry men, who fire several 
guns at him as he is carried across a thin plank sup- 
posed to represent a bridge. Then he is to be co- 


the stage, amidst the confusion and agony attendant 
on the death scene of the noble Peruvian. If the 
youthful aspirant or perspirant stands all this, he is 
well worth his twenty-five cents, and may, in time 
be promoted to the high honor of enacting the young 
torch bearer, Fleance, or the never-to-be-sufficiently- 
appreciated dignity of the duke of York, with other 
dollar dignitaries. 

I have witnessed more than one ludicrous affair 
arising from the unfitness of the representative of 
Cora's child, who is supposed to be more interesting 
even than heroines’ children are in general. I have 
seen a dear litile snub-nosed brat resolutely refuse to 
advance till a huge lump of gingerbread had pacified 
his noise. On he went, daubing the wet cake over 
his rouged face, and leaving portions of the soft brown 
mess upon the top of his nose and the rotundity of his 
cheeks. The gingerbread did not last the scene out— 
the final morsel was scarcely gulped down ere he 
seemed aware of the wretchedness of his situation. 
He pulled up the front hem of his gold-bound frock, 
looked with an eye of suspicion at the pink stockings 
in which his bandy pins were encased, and roared 
out at the top of his tiny voice, “ These here aint my 
breeches—give me my corderoys, and let me go 
home.” Another interesting specimen of humanity, 
considerably above the average size, but selected on 
the principle of etpediency, seeing, as the property 
man said, that he was the stage carpentér’s son, and 
had played Cora’s child for nine years, and knew the 





business well, being sure, when held up by Rolla, to 
raise his P. S. arm with an air of independence, and 
picturesquely lift his O. P. leg—and, as the official 
observed, “ though he vos vorse nor eleven years old, 
he vorn’t werry big considering—and it was better to 
have a child as know’d how to do the business pro. 
perly, nor vun as ‘ud spile the scene.” ‘To pass over 
the impropriety of the language uttered by Alonzo and 
Cora about this elderly infant—such as “he wil! 
speak soon,” &c., I will come at once to the denoue. 
ment of my illustration. The Rolla of the evening 
was a small made man, not much more than two sizes 
bigger than the child; and when he attempted to 
carry the overgrown brat on his raised arm, the inte. 
resting infant said, as Rolla crossed the bridge— 
“Hollo, old chap, hold me up, or I shall capsize, and 
if I do, I'm d—d if I don’t pull your wig off.” 

The young gentleman who had been selected to fi]! 
thé part of the baby on the night of “ My First Per. 
formatice,” was a squat, fat lump of flesh, with a de. 
licious waddle in his gait. He proceeded without 
much difficulty, but with much fear, till he was seized 
by Rolla, who hoisted him up by the shoulder, in the 
usual legitimate but most unnatural manner. The 
little fellow thought it was a curious position for Rolla 
to place a child in, whom he wished to secure from 
the shots of the soldiery, and shrieked several tiny 
yells and short sharp squeaks, similar to the sounds 
vented by an infantine porker, when the butcher's 
knife disagrees with his inside. The mother of the 
child was a reputable huckster, and disapproved of the 
course pursued by Rolla for the salvation of the boy, 
and no sooner did the sound of her beloved one's 
voice fall on her maternal auricles, than she darted 
across the stage after Rolla, in full sight of the audi- 
ence, and threatening the Peruvian hero with her 
doubled fists. Rolla knew that he was pursued by the 
Spanish soldiery, (we had two Spaniards,) and was 
aware that he had to escape across a bridge at the 
back of the stage—but Dobkins, his personator, knew 
not that he was followed by an irate mamma, in 1 
red and white horse cloth shaw! and a black bonnet, 
venerable with the dust and reins of many market 
days. Dobkins gained the bridge—the Spaniards 
fired—the child yelled more forte—the mother hasten- 
ed her pace—and just as the noble Rolla gained the 
centre of the frail plank across the mountain torrent, 
and defied the pursuit of the soldiery, the huckster 
woman came behind him, seized her child from his 
grasp, and with an indignant whirl, sent the hero off 
the bridge into the depths below. The hero struggled 
as he fell—an envious nail stuck in the hem of his 
short Peruvian shirt, and tore-it from stem to stern. 
He hung on “ like grim death,” but the rail gave way, 
and Rolla fell. 1! was painful to observe the triumph 
of the audience—the multitude are ever ready to re- 
joice at the downfall of a hero—populerity pays & 
heavy tax—the name of the envious is legion—but 
never, even in South America, where heroes are 
tiourly, dynasties daily, and revolutions weekly—did 
so unanimous a shout attend a leader's fall. The 
amazon retained her post of victory, but the boisterous 
feelings of the auditory drowned her unseemly objur- 
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gations. The scene closed—Dobkins pocketed his 
bruises and his disgrace, and endeavored to persuade 
the mamma to suffer her iniantine treasure again in 
his embrace. ‘The stage was waiting for him—it was 
his dying scene, wherein he hoped to produce some 
new effects. She was obdurate. The audience hissed 
loudly at the delay. Smaggs suggested a remedy—a 
small nigger had just brought in some brandy toddy 
from the adjacent tavern—Smaggs proposed to whiten 
his face, envelope his body in a cluak, and bear him 
on es Cora’s child for the sake of finishing the piece. 
In a luckless minute, Dobkins consented. The litile 
nigger’s physiognomy was chalked—a large gown was 
thrown around him, and the dying hero with his pre- 
cious charge staggered on the stage—Smags rather 
loudly whispering—‘ Don’t show his mug if you can 
help it.” Cora clasped her babe, rescued from the 
enemy by the life-blood of her friend—anxious to ex- 
hibit her maternal affection, and ignorant of the change 
that had taken place behind the scenes, she tore off 
the wrapper from her child, and the woolly headed 
brat thrust his smeared countenance before her gaze. 
The affrighted lady shrieked and dropped him—the 
litle nigger shook off all impediments, and ran from 
the siage; his habilimenis were not exactly Peruvian, 
and a large hiatus in the back settlements of his sub- 
ligacali seemed particularly to please the pit. “ Then 
rose the shout on high,” and unheeding Dobkins’ dy- 
ing didoes, the audience rose and cheered. 
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Wuen loud howls the tempest, and fierce rolls the 
storm, 

And the wild winds of winter are wing’d to deform— 

When a mantle of snow clasps the once blooming 
earth_— 

How bright are the joys that surround the dear hearth: 

The bleak blasts may scatter the blossoms away, 

But the fireside circle is cheerful and gay. 


There, tottering age, with its white locks, is seen, 

Recounting old stories when lifetime was gzeen ; 

There, the pleased eye of boyhood past glories can 
see, 

And infancy sports round its grandsire’s knee : 

And the fond mother looks, thro’ a smile and a tear, 

On the fireside cirele, so precious and dear. 


And there the glad lover, when day tasks are done, 
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May seek at the hearth-stone his heart’s chosen one— 








“ Last scene of all, to end this strange eventful his- 
tory”—I dare not pretend to describe my combat with 
the youth Alonzo; nor my death. The imperturbable 
lamp-lighter and one of my followers, forming all the 
Peruvian army and one half of the Spanish, marched 


on to the stage to bear off their chiefiain’s body. In 
strict accordance with the habit of all tragedians who 
profess to hold the mirror up to nature, I had stiffened 
my body within a minute after death, to the fixidity 
of marble. The Spanish force seized my head and the 
Peruvian army lifted my legs. Up I went, straight as a 
pine log. Two of my acquaintances in front cheered 
me encouragingly—the armies reached the wing with 
slow and solemn step, Learing their precious charge 
with dignified respect. The shouts of bravo redoubled, 
when the damned Peruvian army, not seeing where 
he was going, backed on to the sharp edge of a wing 
or side scene—the blow was severe, and on a tender 
part—the shock was violent—and, unable to with- 
stand the force of the impetus, he dropped his share 
of my body, and tumbled forward on my corpse. The 
sudden fall displaced the moiety of the Spanish army 
from his perpendicular, and we coneluded this scene 
of degradation, by crawling off the stage on all fours, 
amidst the groans, hisses, and yells of the friends who 
had been spirited to participate in the glories of our 
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May clasp the fond hand that ere long is to bind 
Yet tighter the chain that hath link’d them in mind, 
And hail the bright smile that no clouds ever dim, 
That shall hallow the fireside circle for him. 


And there the lone wanderer, far o’er the main, 
Comes back te the fundly loved circle again— 

Like a dove to its ark, from the ocean’s rude breast, 
He flies to that haven of blessings and rest: 

No longer he hears the wild sea’s sullen roar, 

For the fireside circle hath claim’d him once more. 


The play ground of children that meet in their mirth, 
The best, dearest spot for old age, upon earth : 

The tryst place of lovers, the mother’s fond shrine, 
The seaman’s first hail, as he quits the blue brine: 
The one ready altar devotion uprears, 

Is the fireside circle time closer endears. 
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BY A METROPOLITAN. 


“ Our thoughts are ours—their ends none of our own.” —Shakspeare. 
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Mouammep, or rather Mehemmed Ali, the present 
Pacha of Egypt, has been turning the force of his 
Vigorous imagination to the means of increasing the 
diffusion of the waters of the Nile—the revivifying 
power of old and modern Egypt—the unceasing source 
of its wonderful fertility. The annual deposit of rich 
mud, composed of carbonate of lime and argillaceous 
earth brought down from the mountainous regions by 
the annual flood or rise in the river after the rainy 
season, is a national blessing of inestimable value ; for 
nearly four thousand years, the waters of the Nile 
have teemed with the means of the certain harvest— 
a long illustrious line of potentates, in various ways 
and with still more variable success, busied themselves 
in the construction of works calculated to assist the 
dispersion of the wealthy-freighted water into the 
bowels of the land—the mouths of canals indent the 
banks of the old river—reservoirs, locks, sluices, dams, 
and mills, of every possible variety of construction, 
mpel the tarbid stream into its hundred channels, and 
give the inland farmers assurance of their annual ma- 
nure. Many of these hydraulic affairs were damaged 
n the wars that overrun the country during the last 
fifty years; neglect and disuse also effected serious 
decay ; but Mohammed Ali has lately compel!ed the 
authorities to superintend the immediate repair of 
every water-work in Upper and Lower Egypt ; he is 
also determined to commence the gigantic bridge-dam 
across the mouth of the Nile, which has for ages been 
contemplated but never attempted, from the immen- 
sity of the undertaking almost rendering its execution 
impossible. 

The Nile, the abiding place of the crocodile and the 
hippopotamus—the fluvial wonder of the old world— 
runs nearly two thousand five hundred miles from its 
highest sources to its bi-monthed debouchement. Egypt 
contains two hundred thousand square miles, and such 
is the sandy nature of the soil, that, except in the val. 
ley of the Nile, or in the districts watered’ by its 
branches, and which scarcely amount to seventeen 
thousand miles, the land is arid and unproductive. 

But this great and wonderful stream sinks into the 
merest insignificance when compared with any of the 
great rivers of America ; the Nile, at its broadest point, 
which is just below Cairo, before it diverges into the 
two branches that wash the Delta, is about one thou- 
sand yards wide, that is, under three-fifths of a mile— 
while the Mississippi is more than double that width 
at its junction with the Missouri. The Nile is wretch- 
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edly shallow near Cairo, while the Mississippi at 
Natchez is from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
feet deep, and between New Orleans and its mouth, 
vessels are unable to obtain anchorage with less than 
sixty fathom of cable. There is a singular coincidence 
in the nature of the two rivers—the water of each is 
limpid, muddy, and unpalateable, and deposits a heavy 
residuum. Both streams are subject to annual floods 
or rises in their waters—the Nile commences its in- 
crease in the middle of June, and ends in the month 
of September; the Mississippi flood commences in 
March and ends in May. Both rivers overflow the 
flat lands upon their borders, but while the irrigation 
of the Nile fertilises the sandy soil of Egypt,the over- 
flow of the Mississippi is wasted in the rich alluvial 
bottoms, and supplies the moisture of the cypress 
swamps, or the stagnant water of the lakes between 
the river and the gulf. About eleven thousand square 
miles are subject to overflow by the “ father of waters” 
and his tributaries, and the overflow of the Nile is but 
half as much more. The height of the rise upon the 
Mississippi is variable—between the mouth of the 
Obio and the Missouri the average height is about 
twenty-five feet—at some places below this point, it 
atiains to fifty feet, but afierwards gradually subsides. 
At New Orleans, the rise is about twelve feet, while 
at Baton Rouge it amounts to upwards of thirty. The 
medial height may be estimated at fifteen or sixteen 
feet. The overflow of the Nile, in the time of Hero- 
dotus, was about sixteen cubits, that is under thirty 
feet. At the present time, a rise of twenty-two cubits 
is considered necessary to fill all the cisterns and 
canals, which proves that the lower part ef Egypt ha® 
been considerably raised by the yearly deposits of the 
river since the time of the historian. In the year 
1829, considerable damage was done to many villages 
and several inhabitants were drowned, by a rise of 
twenty-six cubits, or forty-seven feet. Neither of the 
rivers have any tideway, or feel the effects of the 
neighborhood of the sea; both of them debouche by 
several mouths; and an alluvion delia graces their 
junction with the ocean. 

The proposed bridge across the Nile is to be com- 
pleted in less than six years. It is to be erected about 
fifteen miles below Cairo, at that point of the river 
where it divides into the two major branches. The 
Damietta, formerly called the Phatritic or Bucolic, and 
the Rosetta, or Bolbitic, which, with the Mediterra- 
nean, form the Delta, containing the celebrated city 
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of Alexandria, with the minor towns of Suis and Pe- 
lusium. It is intended that this bridge shall form a 
sort of dam, or lock, to keep the waters of the Nile at 
a favorable height for the purposes of husbandry, du- 
ring the winter and spring months of the year. It is 
computed by Mohammed Ali that twenty-four thou- 
sand laborers, besides three hundred and forty smiths 
and six hundred and fifty carpenters, who are to be 
supplied from the arsenal at Alexandria, will be ne- 
cessary for the completion of the preliminary portion 
of his proceedings; such as digging the lateral canal, 
rectifying the bed of the river, mending the banks, and 
forming dykes. It is in contemplation to employ four 
or five regiments of infantry upon the works, and in 
the construction of a railroad froin the stone quarries 
among the Mockatam mountains, which are some few 
leagues distant from the river's bank. 

There is a noble emblematical statue of the Nile, 
carved out of a rock of black marble, in the Vatican 
at Rome. The following description is at hand, and 
saves the trouble of originating sentences. “The 
statue of the Nile may be distinguished by his large 
cornucopia, by the sphinx couched under him, and by 
the sixteen little children playing around him. By 
the sixteen little children are understood the several 
risings of the river every year, as far as to sixteen 
eubits. The black marble is said to be in allusion to 
the Nile’s coming from Ethiopia. The water flows 
down from under his robe, which conceals his urn, 
to denote that the head of the river was impenetrable.” 
In some modern statues the head is quite hidden under 
his robe for the same reason. 


The editor of the Cincinnati Express has lately given 
an excellent article on the present condition of the 
stage, and the malefic effects of the star system upon 


the habitudes of the regulardrama. ‘The reader will 
find it well worth his attention. 

“If ever there was a time when the stage was a 
moral school, that time has passed, but it is still in the 
power of judicious managers to make the drama a 
source of refined, intellectual and innocent amusement. 
There is a wide difference between the exercise of an 
actual influence upon the moral sense of the public, 
and the provision of means for their simple pleasures. 
The drama may promote virtue indirectly, by keeping 
from positively vicious amusements that portion of 
the population of every city, which is bent on seeking 
them. It would seem, therefure, to be the duty of 
those who regard with interest the improvements of 
this class, to give their aid in support of a well direct- 
ed theatre. The attempt to oppose the stage is per- 
fectly idle, and if its licentiousness be often jusily 
complained of, the fact is mainly attributable to the 
fierce denunciations which are heaped upon it, ren- 
dering many connected with it indifferent to its cha- 
racter and their own conduct; as their profession is 
broadly and unequivocally condemned, whatever may 
be their exertions to make it a source of harmless 
pastime. 

“The primary cause of the deterioration of theatrical 
companies is the sTaARRING system. It is well enough, 
now and a to engage an actor of extraordinary 
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merit—but to force a succession of new persons upon 
the boards merely because they are new to the public, 
is bad policy in every sense. We do believe, in a 
city like this, where there is no rival establishment, 
that a stock company, excellent in all respects, (and 
such may be engaged) with appropriate scenery, 
dresses and properties, would yield as fair a profit to 
all parties pecuniarily interested, as they can realize 
by encouraging the starring business. The salaries 
of resident performers are spent in the city, and in- 
crease the means of their patrons. But a travelling 
thespian abstracts from the community a very large 
portion of the money, which if kept in. cireulation, 
would again return to the treasury of the theatre. In 
another point of view the policy is a mistaken one. 
A stock company is forced to do almost every thing in 
a hurry. Every new comer has his new pieces. Time 
sufficient for study and rehearsal is not allowed, and 
often the best members of it are imperfect in their parts. 
The star also calls for new scenes or dresses for some 
piece that may be played but once, which. are pro- 
cured, while the ordinary conveniences of the stage 
have no attention.” 


The sound sense and justness of the above remarks 
deserve unqualified praise. The American stage can- 
not arise from the slough of despond, while it is com- 
pelled to uphold the train of every puny star. The 
example is contagious—a young actor appears before 
the public, and gains the suffrages of his friends—his 
temper will not allow him to submit to the degrada- 
tion of delivering messages to the manager's stars— 
he becomes a star himself—and an inexperienced 
youngster, ignorant of the common rudiments of his 
art, outrages nature and the patience of his audience, 
by the absurdity of his dramatic attempts. We have 
a variety of American actors who go about “ starring,” 
who could not gain a moderate salary as stock ac- 
tors in any theatre in the Union. These infatuated 
people cannot be blamed—they know that English 
actors of an equal grade are imported as stars, and by 
the aid of letters and puffs prepared in Europe, are 
forced down the throats of the gullible Americans for 
one or two years, during which time these well-pufled 
players repeat some four or six parts with parrot-like 
perfection. Look at the routine of stars at any re- 
speciable theatre in any of the Atlantic cities, and 
half-a-dozen principal actors cannot be named in. the 
last half-dozen years. When such persons as Balls, 
Keeley, Ternan, Abbott, H. Wallack, Denvil, C. Ma- 
son, cum multis aliis, are allowed to disgrace the 
American stage, and figure as the heroes of the even- 
ing, in theatres boasting of stock companies embracing 
considerably better actors, we blush for the endurance 
of the audience, and wonder at the importer’s impu- 
dence, and the impostors’ success. There aré many 
ladies of inferior pretension now “starring it’ with 
sound of trumpet and loud beat of drum; gallantry 
prevents their nomination, but it would be an easy 
job to point out a dozen feminine planets,* now figur- 


* The annals of the stage were never before dis- 
graced as they are now, by the names of several mar- 





ried ladies, who are compelled to appear before the 
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ing in this country, not one of whom ever filled even 
a second rate situation at a respectable theatre in Eng- 
land. These facts are well known amongst actors— 
can we wonder, then, if young Americans expect to 
class with these assumers of station, and refuse to 
descend Selow the third-rates who have nothing to 
boast but the fact of having been imported ? 

The dramatic talent of this country, whether na- 
tive or foreign, is very limited, and generally of a 
most inferior quality. There are not sufficient Ame- 
rican actors in the whole of the States, to make up 
one good company, perfect in all its bearings, and ca- 
pable of representing creditably the run of the legiti- 
mate drama. But few of the English actors of talent 
remain with us—two years “ starring,” works them 
out, and it is very rare to find a ci-devant star settle 
down into a contented stock actor. They go back to 
their own country, proud of the laurels they have 
gained in America, and forget not to boast of their suc- 
cess in the land of dollars. American approbation 
now gives stamp and name to talent, even ‘in aristo- 
cratic London. Several actors have returned home 
after a short probation in the States, and having 
the praises of the Yankees to exhibit in the shape of 
fulsome puffs and exaggerated remarks, are supposed 
to be capable of filling situations which, before their 
trip, seemed beyond the bounds of hope, and equally 
improbable as the eraoluments of the postmaster-gene- 
ralship of an undiscovered land, 

Let us, then, set our faces against all talentless pro- 
fessors of the histrionic ari—against all second-rate 
stars —against all companies of inferior grade. The 
Americans are essentially a play-going people, willing 
to pay for the best ability, and capable of appreciating 
its exertion. The nature of some portion of the quoted 
remarks evinces the necessity of supporting a good 
stock company, and the futility of lavishing every fa- 
vor upon every stranger, because his name stands in 
large letters at the head of the bill. By encouraging 
stock actors we foster talent ; by running after second- 
rate stars, we depress the value of the home-made ar- 
ticle, and fill the pockets of transient visiters. 

It would be a puzzling question to decide whether 
this is an age of science or an age of humbug ; or rather, 
in these days of pretension, whether a little science, gar- 
nished with a profusion of humbug, is not more market 
able than the real article in its native parity ? Tact has 
generally been more available than talent—but the 
world now-a-days must be positively humbugged. A 
placarding, impudent professor can puff himself into a 
short lived popularity, if he possesses only the ground- 


public under the most equivocal and painful circum. 
stances, retaining their maiden appellations, that their 
dirty-minded husbands may erjvy the benefits of the 
popularity attached to young and good-looking ladies, 
whv are supposed to be still unmarried. This positive 
defiance of even the respectability of appearance, de- 
serves the severest reprehension. There are others 
who call themselves men, yet lead an idle life, and 
depend for support upon the exertions of their wives, 
dragging them from place to place with greedy taste, 
and forming engagements for their appearance, as 
jockeys enter fillios at a race meeting. “ Let no such 
man be trusted.” 





work of the art he professes to exeraplify, and wears , 
clean shirt, and talks big. The latter proviso is of th 
utmost importance. It is langhable to see how readily 
the gentlemen of the press lend themselves to the 
purpose of farthering the views of the bronzed pr. 
fessor!—how kindly they patronise his inimita!e tq. 
lents!—how graciously they insert his stereotype 
puffs, and sanction his impudent and unblushing of 
firmations! It is langhable to see how savagely 9, 


|editor uses up some poor peripatetic humbug—some 


mineral-teeth vender—whose powers of Jocomotion 
were placed in operation befvre. his printer’s bill was 
paid. ‘The fang expositor is denounced -to the yep. 
geance of the tribe and the indignation of the hun. 
bugged public, while, in the ediiorial columns, jy 
trite and hacknied terms, a fifth-rate dramatic star 
foisted on the reader's notice—although it is likely 
that the editor has never seen the article he lauds. 

Dramatic quacks deserve the severest punishmen: 
We are not compelled to employ the steam doctor, « 
the homoepathist. We are not forced to swallow any 
medicine, however perseveringly it may be proffered 
nor are we obliged to trust our property in the hand: 
of any humbug pettifogger of the law. We can e 
cape from the clutches of every quack but the player 
and if he is bad, we must give up our amusement, o 
suffer the annoyance of having a spurious article thrus 
down our throats. It is, therefore, the positive duty 
of on audience to express its disapprobation as keen!y 
as its delight—it is ridiculous to encourage talent, ani 
allow humbug a place by its side. Editors of public 
journals should freely express their honest opinions of 
the performance, and not, by their kindness, assist 1 
pretender to the pinnacle point. It is useless to rail 
at him when he is evidently unable to keep his sex. 

A Philadelphia paper lately investigated the claims 
of a certuin vocalist and pretended composer to the 
sfition he claimed in the musical world. Fair play 
was allowed, and Mr. Russell’s counter statement ap 
peared in the same columns which contained the 1'- 
tack upon his fame. The replication was awfully 
correct, and in any other age, would have annihilated 
the charlatan; but humbug is fashionable ; and the 
exposure, with its column of incontrovertible truths, 
served but as a puffto the pretender, who, in the true 
spirit of quackery, immediately announced a concer 
and a crowded room evinced the feeling of “ the wic- 
tims o’ gammon,” to use the phrase of the erudite 
Samuel Weller. The remainder of the editorial corps 
did not fight the good fight, nor assist their brother o/ 
the broad sheet in his onslaught—but they continued 
to puff the Great Exposed, and by their good natured 
patronage, tacitly opposed the affirmations they were 
unable to contradict. 

The passage of the contemplated international copy: 
right law wil! materially increase the character of the 
stage, provided a clause relative to fereign plays be 
ineluded in the act. ‘The public will not be insulted 
with trashy farces, written for the display of the pow 
ers of one man, and he, perhaps, of an inferior stamp; 
we shall not behold the finest plays cut down to mer 
vehicles of song or Yankee tale—we shall not be com 
peiled to receive the refuse of the foreign booksellet 
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because it can be played for nothing. It will be with 
plays, as with the higher branches of literature ; when 
the English author expects to be paid, the American 
may stand a chance of sharing in the remuneration. 
For the want of such a law, it is now impossible to 
get an original dramatic piece represented, or, in 
plainer language, to get paid for the representation of 
such piece. The English article is at hand, ready 
made, at a trivial expense, and as we steal nearly all 
our books, there can be no disgrace in filching our 
drama, and remaining content with the second-hand 
effusions of another land. 

The international copy-right question has been 
much discussed; and many heavy paragraphs have 
been fired off by interested persons who dread being 
disturbed in their unhallowed monopoly. Excepting 
the malignant slang of a certain ignoramus, who is in- 
timately connected with a work supported by foreign 
piracy, every argument against its becoming a law 
has been based, not upon equity, but the rotten prin- 
ciple of expediency. The booksellers and printers 
endeavor to enlist the sympathies of the reading pub- 
lic in their behalf by asserting that the law will make 
English books as dear as American, because the copy- 
right must be paid for. This assertion but evinces 
the necessity of such protection. How can our lite- 
rature be encouraged if popular English works are 
published at lower prices, because the authors are not 
to be paid? There is something essentially disgrace- 
ful in allowing another nation to boast that they find 
us.in literatare—in confessing—nay, in glorying that 
we steal our books, our music, and our drama. Let 
us not rest with this stigma upon our natiwwal charac- 
ter—let us not be so degraded as to remain depend- 
ent upon a foreign nation for our mental food ; let us 
take what we require, not as pirates, but as honest 
men, paying for what we want, till our own country 
is enabled to supply the demand. The Declaration 
of Independence is incomplete, while English books 
are allowed to monopolize the literary enterprise of 
the land—place a price upon them that will enable 
the American author to compete, and the character of 
our literature will receive a rapid advancement ; for 





the humbug editors who are unable to word a para- 
graph, and fill their publications, daily, weekly, or 
monthly, with extracts from English periodicals, will 
be driven back to their dens, and compelled to resign 
their seats to men of intellectual power., Historians, 
novelists, dramatists, will arise, and science, free and 
unfettered, smile upon the land. 


The October number of the London Quarterly Re- 
view contains, with many other excellent papers, a no- 
tice of Mr. Cooper’s “ England,” in which the reviewer, 
with potent causticity, developes the gangrene of the 
author's mind in its most foul and diseased state. The 
American reprint of the Quarterly will soon be issued, 
and the public will find it worth while to give the 
article a careful perusal. The annals of criticism do 
not exhibit a parallel instance of such talented and 
well applied severity ; the fire of the reviewer's ge- 
nius flashes with inconceivable brilliancy over the 
dry weeds and sapless rubbish which clog the face of 
every page; the scorching, though unusually intense, 
will prove beneficial in its effects. Cooper will see 
the necessity of cheeking his habit of fault-finding, 
and, in future, refrain from the general condemnation 
in which he has latterly indulged. ‘The reading pub- 
lic begin to tire of his petty animosity towards the 
English, and laugh at the wonderful insults to Ame- 
rica which he insists upon discovering even in a 
friendly invitation todinner. His friends are ashamed 
of the universality of his eynicism—of that maiignant 
irritability which he exhibits against every thing popular 
whether in America, France, or England. Ifany foreign 
scribe had written but one tythe part of the insulting re- 
marks upon the habits of Americans which have is- 
sued from the pen of Mr. Cooper, the author would 
have out-Trolloped Fidler—yet Mr. C. pretends to 
stand up for the character of his country; and when 
he has succeeded in giving personal offence to fo- 
reigners at their own tables, insists upon the retalia- 
tion being considered a national insult. Médicin, 
guéris-toi, toi méme. 

Lt 
Washington City, D. C. 
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BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 


I LOVE to gaze on ruins, and to muse 

Upon the general fate, which still atténds 

The works of impotent moriality. 

Towers, castles, monuments and tombs— 

The monarch’s palace and the peasant’s cot— 
The mausoleum of the mighty king, 

Or the rude monument affection rears 





BLOCKLEY, PENN. 


Over.a beggar’s corse—all share.alike 

The general doom, and crumble i:'o ruins. 

Yet, e’en those ruins, broken as '\.cy are, 

Act to the soul as sweet remem): incers, 
Recalling baek the memory of pas! ages, 

And teaching us this sad and hu-abling thought— 
That map, and all his works, mest yield to Tune. 
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OLD SWEETHEART. 


I’m glad we were not wedded !—I should grieve 
To watch thy beauties waning, one by one ;— 
See those blue deeps, through which thy pure 
thoughts shone, 
Fade like pale stars, whose wan shrouds morn doth 
weave. 


1 could not bear to see thy smiles less kind ;— 
Fair smiles, revealing all I’ve known of heaven !— 
To see thine ample brow with care o’er-graven— 
Or hear thy voice re-echo not thy mind! 


To see thy radiant form, so faultless still, 
Yield to the touch of Time’s reluctant hand ; 
To see love's rose, leaf after leaf expand, 

Then fade for aye, ‘neath custom's gathering chill! 


And oh, to feel, e’en thou may’st yet become 
Like to the things about thee !—(for the mind 
Grows like its custom’d food ;—To wake and find 
Thou, too, like those who’ve made my heart a tomb? 


THOU 


BY JAMES 


FAREWELL !—I deemed thee true — 
I thought thy plighted faith could ne’er be broken, 
I chose thee of the few 
Who seem’d my friends, most worthy love’s pure token ; 
And my confiding heart 
Placed all its truth—its very hope in thee. 
But go—thou’rt false—we part— 
Thou did’st deceive—forget me—thou art free. 


O! that we had not met,— 

Or having met, ne’er known the hour to sever. 
I loved—can I forget ? 

No! memory clings to love's first hope forever. 





HENRY 





Then let me still dream on. One kiss !—and now 
We part forever :—Thou, to waste long years 
In life’s dull game of solemn smiles and tears,— 

And I, to learn “ forgetfulness” below ! 


~ Forget !—but words are idle: those I love, 


I worship :—Love must be my deity ;— 
And finding this in vain, alas, in thee— 
Below the skies—what should I seek above ¢ 


We know not what may be. There are dim dreams 
Of vague delight, beyond life’s ebbless sea,— 
Where mind meets kindred mind—and all shall be 

As hope inspires, or faith or fancy deems. 


But not to me are such wild visions given :-— 
And when the grass is green—as soon ’twill be— 
Above my grave,—one kindly thought from thee, 
Is all I ask from earth—is all I hope of heaven. 
Philadelphia, 1838. 


ART FREE. 


CARLETON. 


But let thy broken vow, 

Ne’er bring thy mind one painful thought of me. 
No, no! be happy now, 

Be happy in remebemring, thou art free. 


And now we part for aye: 
Yet, though bereft of every hope but heaven, 
I fervently will pray 
That thou may’st be—as I forgive—forgiven. 
Then go—I thought thee truae— 
1 was deceived—fursaken. Still, to thee, 
I send, with this adieu, 
My heart’s best wishes. Farewell! thou art free. 
January Sth, 1833. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY REGISTER: 


OR, 


MONTHLY CALENDAR OF AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY. 


EXHIBITING 









CORRECT DATES 
oF 


THE BIRTHS AND DEATHS OF EMINENT MEN, 







LAND AND SEA FIGHTS, TREATIES, EXTRAORDINARY AND MEMORABLE EVENTS, AND 
OTHER MATTERS, CONNECTED WITH THE 


HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


The following Calendar has been compiled at a great expense of time and labor; and will be continued 
every month till the year is completed. We trust that this perfectly novel arrangement will be acceptable 
to our subscribers, not only from the fullness and accuracy of the Chronology, but from the consideration that 
there is nothing of the same description in existence. It is assumed that no person will be guilty of the 
impropriety of copying this Calendar, which is private property, and has been duly entered as copyright, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Act of Congress. 












































FEBRUARY. 





Earl Chatham, in the House of Lords, proposed his scheme of reconciliation with America. 
Doctor Franklin present. 

1781 | Battle of Catawba at M’Cowan’s Ford, S.C. Lord Cornwallis and British army succeeded 
in crossing the river. 

—| 1800 | Engagement between U. S. Frigate Constellation, Com. Truxton, and French ship Le Ven- 
geance, 54 guns. After four hour’s fighting, the frigate lost her main mast, and the 
Frenchman sheered off 

2 | 1798 | The Federal Street Theatre, Boston, burnt down. 

—j| 1803 | Died, George Walton, aged 64. He was Colonel in the revolutionary army, Governor of 
Georgia, and Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

— | 1806 | The unfortunate Spanish General, Don Francisco Miranda, sailed from New York, in the 
ship Leander, on his expedition to revolutionize South America. 

—| 1817 | Dreadful wreck of the Columbus Packet from New York to Charleston. 

3 | 1733 | Born, at Hingham, Mass., Benjamin Lincoln, celebrated revolutionary General. 

—| 1776 | Benjamin Franklin examined before the British House of Commons respecting the necessity Bs 
of the repeal of the American Stamp Act. : 
1779 |General Moultrie drove the British from Port Royal Island, South Carolina. 4 
1762 | Died, Samuel! Davis, President of Nassau Hall, and founder of the first Presbytery in Virginia. 

1796 | Captain Hodges, of American ship Sedgeley, saved 160 men from wreck of Aurora British 

Transport. 

1813 | U. S. Frigate Constellation chased into Norfolk, Virginia, by a British Squadron. 

1816 | Died, in Philadelphia, Captain John Carson, from shot wounds inflicted by his wife’s para- 

monr, Lieutenant Smith. 

1722 | Born, in Scotland, John Witherspoon, Signer of the Declaration of Independence, and Presi- 

dent of Princeton College. 

1724 | Born, in Massachusetts, James Otis, Patriot and Statesman. 

1776 | Georgia adopted a new Government. 5 
1782 | The Independence of the U. S. of America acknowledged by Sweden. +3 
1813 | The Ports and Harbors of the Chesapeake declared to be in a state of blockade by the British 

Admiral Warren. 4 
1814 | Seventeen British Officers captured on Lake Erie, and placed in close confinement at Chilli- ; 
cothe, on the principle of retaliation. 
1736 | Earthquake felt throughout New England. i 
1777 | The Government of England issued Letters of Marque and Reprisal against America. i 
1778 | Ratification of the Treaty between France and the United States of America, wherein the 
Independence of the latter nation was acknowledged. ‘This was the first treaty of the 
hew States with a foreign power. 

—‘ 1788 | Massachusetts adopted the Federal Constitution, being the sixth State in order of succession. 
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Constitution of Vermont adopted. 

Aliens ordered to repori themeelves to the U. S. Marshals of the Districts wherein they resided. 

‘The Pirates of Barataria received the pardon of the Executive Government in consequence 
of iheir courage and fidelity displayed in the defence of New Orleans. 

Convention between England and the United Siates to fix the amount of indemnity awarded 
to American subjects injured in the late war. 

Earthquake felt in Philadelphia and other parts of the United States. 

Gallant action of Captain Forsyth, at Elizabethtown, against the British. 

Fort Bowyer, Mobile Point, invested for the second time, by the British. 

Died, in Philadelphia, Samuel Ewing, distinguished Lawyer and Littérateur. 

New York surrendered to the English by the Dutch Governor, Antony Colve. 

U. S. Frigate Constellation, Captain Truxton, captured Preach Frigate L’Insurgent, 54 guns, 
off Bassaterre. 

Lancaster, Mass., burnt, and the inhabitants killed or gue by the Indians under the Sa. 
chem Pocanoket. 

The French and Indians surprise Schenectady, killing 60 and taking 27 prisoners. The rest 
of the inhabitants escaped throughsthe snow to Albany, a distance of 16 miles; as the 
fugitives were nearly naked, many of them perished or were severely frost bitten. 

Canada ceded to England by France, at the peace of Paris. 

Died, aged 44, John Cadwallader, distinguished Revolutionary Géneral. Born in Philadelphia. 

Died, agec 83, Charles Chauney, D. D., an eminent-Divine at Boston. 

Died, at Northampton, aged 86, Solomon Sioddard, a celebrated New England Divine. 

Fort Bowyer, Mobile Point, surrendered to superior British force. 

British Sloop of War Favorite, arrived at New York with the ratified Treaty of Peace be- 
tween the Urited States of America and Great Britain. 

Died, suddenly, while sitting in his library, De Witt Clinton, aged 59. He was Governor of 
New York, and promoter of the Erie and Champlain Canals. 

Died, aged 60, at Boston, Captain John Manly, U. S. Navy—a successful cruiser during the 
Revolutionary war, although some time in confinement by the British. 

The Beitish suddenly evacuated Augusta, Georgia. 

A Troop of Tarleton’s Dragoons cut to pieces by American Legion under Colone) Henry 


Lee 

Died, at Louisville, Kentucky, George Rogers Clarke, distinguished officer in Indian and 
Revolutionary wars. 

The American Temperance Society instituted. 

Flour Riots in New York. 

Colonel Pickeng defeated the Tories and Cherokees at Kettle Creek, S. C. 

Born, at Elizabethtown, N.J. Abraham Clark,Signer of Declaration of Independence. Died 1794. 

Died, at Wilmington, Delaware, John Diekinson, Statesman, author of Farmer’s and Fabius’ 
Letters, and President of Pennsylvania, in which office he succeeded Benjamin Franklin. 

Died, in his arm chair, aged 92, William Ellery, a Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

Cherokee Indians repulsed at Fort George, South Carolina. 

U. 8. Frigate Philadelphia burnt in the harbor of Tripoli, by Lieutenant Stephen Decatur, 
and 70 volunteers, in the ketch Intrepid. 

Born, in Scotland, Cadwallader Colden, Statesman, Philosopher, and Physician. Died on 
Long Island, 1776. 

Born, on. Long Island, Thomas Truxton, a celebrated Commodore in U. S. Navy. 

Treaty of Ghent, securing Peace between Great Britain and America, ratified by James Madi- 
son, President of the United States. 

A Colony of Huguenots, under Ribaut, sailed from Dieppe for Florida. 

Col. Neilson, of New Brunswick, N.J. captured Major Stockton, of British army, and 60 men. 

Died, aged 60, John Pauiding, one of the three militia men who arrested Major Andre, at 
Tarrytown. 

irony C. Calhoun, Vice President, against General Jackson's proclamation. 

Died, aged 80, Charles Chauncy, President of Harvard College. He came over from Scot- 
land, in 1638, on account of his religious opinions. 

Natchez taken in possession by Captain J. Willing, in the name of the United States. 

Died, aged 63, Thomas Cushing, L. L. D. a distinguished Revolutionary worthy. 

Died, in prison at Montserrat, Joseph Dombey, botanist and traveller. 

The Bridge of Wire, 400 feet long, erected over the river at Schuylkill Falls, opened for the 
first time. 

Great Storm at Boston and other paris of New England. 

The British, under Major General Sir Henry Clinton, invaded South Carolina. 

Robert Morris appointed Superintendent of the Finances of the United States. 

U.S. Frigate Constitution, Captain Stewart, captured the Cyane and Levant, two British 
sloops of war. 

The Banks of Philadelphia, New York, Trenton, Baltimore, and Richmond, resumed specie 
payments. 

Died, aged 76, at his seat, Wayne county, Pennsylvania, Samuel Meredith, the first State 
Treasurer under the Federal Constitution. 

Medfield, Mass. burnt by the Indians. 

The Arsenal and Pablic Stores at Malone, N. Y. burnt by the British under Colone! Scott. 

Born, at Bridges Creek, Westmoreland, Va. George Washington. 

Born, at Macon, Joseph Dombey, a distinguished botanist. 
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1770 | Christopher Snider, a boy of 11 years, killed in a riot by a shot from a person named Richard- 
son, whose house was beleaguered by the mob. This was the first blood that was shed 
in the cause of American liberty. 

1810 | Died, in Philadelphia, aged 39, Charles Brockden Brown, a celebrated Novelist. Born in 
Philadelphia. 

1813 | Colonel Forsyth compelled to evacuate Ogdensburg by the British and Indians, who became 
possessed of all the artillery, stores, and craft. 

—| 1837 e.- ship Jane and Margaret, bound to New York, wrecked off the Isle of Man. 206 
ives lost. 

23 1738 | Died, in London, John Quincy, a Commissioner appointed to decide the line between Nova 
Scotia and New Hampshire. 

—| 1744 | Born, at Boston, Josiah Quincy, junior, a Revolutionary Patriot. 

—j| 1764 | Born, at Woodstock, Connecticut, William Eaton, famous for his capture of Derne, and other 
adventures on the coast of Barbary. 

—| 1781 | Died, in Delaware, aged 65, George Taylor, a Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
Born in Ireland. 

— | 1819 | The Floridas ceded to the United States by the Spanish Minister, for the sum of 5,000,000 
dollars, which was afterwards paid to American citizens for spoliations on their com- 
merce during the war. 































24} 1813 | U.S. brig Hornet captured the British brig Peacock. The prize sunk directly after the action. 

—| 1815 | Died, aged 50, Robert Fulton, the celebrated engineer. Born in Little Britain, Pennsylvania. 

—}| 1826 | Died, in Philadelphia, Commodore Richard Dale, of the U.S. Navy. He was Paul Jones’ 
first Lieutenant aboard Le Bonne Homme Richard, during the fight with the Serapis. 

25| 1781 | A body of Royalists cut to pieces by Americans under Generals Lee and Pickens, near Haw 
River, a branch of Cape Fear River, N.C. 

— | 1782 | The Independence of the United States of America acknowledged by Denmark. 

—j{ 1814 | The American Commissioners sailed from New York for Gottenburgh, with power to treat 
for peace with Great Britain. 

—j| 1816 | Outrage at Port Mahon, on Americen sailors by the Spanish Guard. 2 men killed, and 16 
wounded. 

26| 1775 | General Gage attempted to destroy the Stores at Salem. 

—j} 1811 | Dreadful Murder and Suicide onan Island near Norfolk, Va. David Frank, aged 21, cut the 
throat of Ann Collins, aged 14, and afierwards destroyed himself. 

—| 1813 | Died, at Clermont, aged 66, Robert Livingstone, L. L. D., “ the American Cicero.” 

27\| 1776 | The Americans defeat the Royalists and Highlanders at Moore's Creek Bridge, N. C. 

—}| 1782 | General Conway made a motion in the British House of Commons against continuing the war 
in America, and the Ministers were left in a minority of 19. 

—j 1830 | Died, aged 82, at Jericho, Long Island, Elias Hicks, the celebrated dissenting Quaker. 

28/ 1703 | Deerfield, Conn. attacked by the Indians and French. 150 persons killed or captured. 


1781 | Died, at Princeton, aged 53, Richard Stockton, a Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


-——— <o 


ELIZA’S PICTURE. 





WRITTEN AT DICKENSON COLLEGE, SEVERAL YEARS AGO 
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Paint her, limner, paint her fair, A look of love, a glance of fire, 

Seeming fresh as morning air ; A voice, harmonious as the lyre— 

Paint her like the vi'let blooming, 4 
Modest, mild, and unassuming. A soul—but stop—can painters’ skill 


The beauties of the mind instil ? 
Can he, with all his boasted art, 
Trace one fond feeling of her heart? 


ae 
bear ; 


eal he “A 


Tu the rosebud dip your pencil— 
From the sunbeam steal your tinsel— 
Ask the lily for its hue— 

Court the sky for its pure blue. 


a ea Ss 


An no!—for then "twere his to give i 
Then by urchin Cupid fired, To icy stone the power to live, 
Then by Venus’ glance inspired, To think, conceive, and love so true— FF 
Exert your skill, your powers try, Yes, think, and love, and live like you. it 
And sketch for me Eliza’s eye. P: 


Then I, content, will ask him trace : 
Just such fond features—such a face— j 
And next my throbbing heart I'll press He 
That beaming gem of loveliness— i 
A sacred pledge it there shall be 

A snow-white neck, a tap’ring chin, Of fair Eliza’s constancy. 

A ruby lip, and velvet skia— . Philadelphia. 5. H. B. 


Every beauteous grace combining, 
Every lovely look refining, 

Paint her such in form and mien 
As ne'er before has mortal been. 





MODERATO. 





AWAY TO THD STUBBLES, AWAY. 


A SPORTING SONG. 
So 


COMPOSED BY 


J. BLEWITT. 


—_—— 


To - - morrow’s the first of Sep - - tember, 


S_ 
re 





Gun, And be sure youdon’tfailto re - member The whiskey flask mark’d number 




















For soon as gray morning is 


away, 


Colla voce. 


stubbles away— 








With Pero you'll bring the black setter, 
Nor leave old friend Ponto behind, 

The sportsman who'd wish for a better, 
I wish he a better may find}; 

When the first breeze of morning is shaking 
The dew from the hawthorn’s light spray, 

Our course to the fields we'll be taking== 
Away to the stubbles, away! 


And when we are homeward returning, 
Fatigued with the sports of the field, 

Who's he that once knows wo’ld be spurning 
The health and the pleasure they yield $ 


peeping, 


We'll haste to the stubbles a- 


away, away, @-- way— 


o 


| If sickness or sorrow come o%er us, 
A fee to no doctor we pay, 

But shouting “to ho there,’ in chorus, 
We speed thro’ the stubbles, away. 


And when not forgetting the duty, 
That each to his lady=love owes, 

We drain the red wine-cup to beauty, 
And turn to our couch of. repose § 

While others are dreaming of danger, 
We dream of the feats of the day, 

And whistling to Pero or Ranger, 
Still hie thro? the stubbles away 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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VANDELEUR; or, Antmmat Maenetism. Jwo Volumes. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


A lady, of considerable celebrity in the literary circles, declared, in our presence, that she considered Van- 
deleur to be the best written novel of the season. We dare not contravene so high dn authority; and, in 
point of fact, if we are unwilling to grant exclusive excellence to the work before us, we cannot deny the 
unusual merit of this unpuffed production. A careful and gratifying perusal has satisfied us of the extraordi- 
nary talent of the author, not only in the conduct of the story, but in the delineations of several highly- 
wrought scenes of the deepest pathes. The title of the work should not have been “ Vandeleur”—the soldier 
is not the hero of the pages; the reader cares not for the anguish of the honorable mind, while the sufferings 
of the noble Gertrude agitate his heatt—and no one can read this book without feeling strongly interested in 
the welfare of the beautiful heroine, the feminine beauty of whuse character is chastely conceived and ably 
executed. Again, the sub-title of Animal Magnetism induces the public to believe that /Jessmer's discovery 
is the primum mobile of the plot; one little chapter is devoted to the subject, which is certainly influential on 
the fortunes of Gertrude, but it is introduced as a necessary portion of the tale. The novel is not written 
upon the title, ad captandum valgus, which too many of our popular works ace, and frequeatly by the orders 
of the bookseller, who, with vitiated taste, fancies a peculiar and well-sounding name, and imagines that a 
work so denominated will sell. 

The incident relative to the display of animal magnetism by the heroine is well described, and will bear 
extraction : 


Nothing can be more simple and less influential than the process of magnetising would seem to be; the 
entire exertion, and power, being in the mind and will of the magnetiser. The subtile fluid is supposed to be 
conveyed by the mere rendering of the object passive enough to receive it—that is, by lulling to repose what- 
ever of his own faculties might be supposed so active as to resist it. For this purpose, the first movement is 
to take the hands of the patient, and gently pressing them, retain them in that position as long as may be 
deemed necessary, according to the state of the patient and other attending circumstances, before proceeding 
to the other methods of diffusion of the fluid. 

This caressing movement from his kind sister, was of course received by poor Herbert merely as one of her 
usual testimonials of affection, the more perhaps as it was now accompanied with an intense look of tenderness 
and anxiety. Even when she changed that movement for the less familiar and more active ones, of passing 
the hands from the head downwards over the person of the patient, but withont actual contact, though he at 
first stared a little anxiously at her, he finally smiled, and appeared rather to enjoy what he probably inno- 
cently conceived was done merely for his amusement! 

I have said that the evening was soft, balmy, and genial ; the twitter of birds—the hum of bees—and the 
perfume of flowers, was about; the spot selected was still and secluded. How far all these @ircumstances 
might have tended to produce a disposition to somnolency in the invalid boy, we may not determine; but 
certain it is that Gertrude had not many minates continued her sofily lulling movements about him, when his 
gentle eyes began to look heavy, the transparent lids presently druoped over them, and he seemed overcome 
by slumber! it was the desired effect; yet poor Gertrude, with youthful inconsistency, felt as much alarmed 
at this proof of her power, as it were, over her brother's constitution, as if she had never hoped, prayed, 
labored, suffered for it. 

“ He sleeps!” she said sofily to De l'Espoir. 

“Already!” was the reply, in a tone of pleasure. 

But, although subdued almost to a whisper, in order not to arouse the boy, the strange voice, proceeding 
from directly behind his, not only scared away what probably had not yet been sleep, but caused him to 
start up and look around dim with a wilder expression of countenance than he had ever before exhibited, and 
he utiered a faint sbrick. 

Gertrude became terrified, and deeply affected ; but remembering the reiterated cautions she had received 
never to suffer him to remain under the influence of terror, she commanded herself,and proceeded to endeavor 
once more to soothe and compose him, by a repetition of what had already so completely produced the effect. 
It would not do—the spirit of alarm was roused in the poor boy—he looked first inquiringly, then wildly, on 
her hands flitting about hom; a universal tremor took possession of him. 

Gertrude, as we have said, had been particularly cautioned against suffering her own feelings to overcome 
her, so as to induce her to stop euddenly in her operations, probably to the serious injury of her patient. Ac- 
cordingly, although her heart was almost breaking, she forced herself to continue the operations, only rendering 
them as gentle, and even expressively affectionate, as was in her power. It would not do—luis eyes continued 
rapidly and wildly to follow her hands—he glanced at her face and saw tears falling slowly over it, For a 
moment or two, he seemed as if spell-bound to his seat—but, in the next, he shuddered convulsively, and fell 
fainting into her arms! 

Gertrude shrieked out to'De L’Espoir, who immediately came to her assistance, and imploring of her to 
subdue her feelings, and not urifit her mind for her undertaking, assured her that every thing was going on as 
well as possible. “ He is merely overcharged with magnetic fluid,” he said, “ and we will soon relieve him 
of that ;” and he proceeded to go through the process prescribed for that purpose. 
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For some time it did not appear to produce the slightest effect. De l’Espoir became alarmed, and his man- 
ner evinced flurry and agitation. Happily, Gerirude was too much wrapped up in watching her brother, that 
she might welcome the first symptom of returning animation, to observe him. Besides, there are some anti- 
cipations so dreadful, that the mind positively refuses to receive them. Accordingly, she stood calmly by, not 
daring to admit the slightest apprehension of danger. Z 

Seeing, however, that time was passing, and that the count's attempts to restore her brother’s consciousness 
seemed to fail, she asked, in a tone almost sareastic from subdoed alarm, if she might apply her smelling- 
bottle to his'nose. De |’Espoir made no objection ; and whether it was from the influence of the pungent 
salts, or the manipulations of the count, or whether from a mere eflort of nature, it boots not to inquire, but 
in a very few minates the boy began to show symptoms of returning animation. 

And now it is that the darkest cloud of uncertainty hangs over the real wishes and intentions of the Count 
De l"Espoir. There can be no question that, with the first symptom of the unfortunate youth's recovery from 
the swoon into which terror had thrown him, the safest plan, in common cases, would have been for De 
l’Espoir to have withdrawn himself from his sight, and suffered that terror gradually to subside by the absence 
of the excitement. But whether it was that he really believed that it was his manipulations and operations 
which alone had commenced, and could perfect his recovery—or whether his previous alarm had so far be- 
wildered him as to cause his judgment at the moment to err—or whether that apparent alarm had merely 
been the agitation that the worst of human beings must have felt, at seeing the near accomplishment of such 
hellish plans ;—certain it is, that, instead of withdrawing himself, he recommenced his gesticulations and 
movements round the boy more vigorously than ever;.so that when the unfortunate youth opened his eyes, he 
found himself still surrounded by, and subjected to, the same frightful and bewildering incantations—and not 
now from his gentle favorite, but from a dark and foreign-looking stranger. 

It was too much for his weak and shattered nerves and intellects to resist. He looked wildly and despair- 
ingly around him for his sister: she stood at a little distance, with fast cold tears pouring over her quivering 
lips and cheeks, but not venituring to interrupt the count in his operations. In that agonized moment, nature, 
habit, long association, asserted their power—and as a bird, when pursued by the cruel hawk, has been 
known to seek shelter in the breast of man—so, though poor wretched Gertrude had been made the instru- 
ment first to inspire her brother with that cruel terror, instinct told him she was not his enemy—and, in the 
moment of his mortal agony, he no sooner caught a glimpse of her, than he shrieked “Gertrude! Gertrude!” in 
a voice that might have waked the dead by its piercing and helpless anguish—and making an effort to fling 
himself towards her, a fearful struggle overcame him—it became conyulsive—he wrestled with it for a mo- 
ment—and then—his pure and harassed spirit was at rest for ever! 





THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ELDERLY LADY AND GENTLEMAN, by Lapy Bugssineron. Two 
Volumes. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


The Confessions of the Elderly Gentleman have been before the public for some time; the charming Vis- 
countess has written a second part, or, Confessions of an Elderly Lady, and we can necord no higher award 
of praise than to state that her fasi production is no disgrace to her prolific pen. Vivacity and graceful ease 
are conspicuous in every page; ani! the o!d lady chatiers of the adventures of her youth with the most be- 
witching garrulity. Let the reader peruse the following specimen ef the whims of a rich maiden of a cer- 
tain age, and he will never again grumble at ihe vagaries of his lady-love, or scold at the pretty little pettish- 
nesses of his connubial moiety. 


“ Did your ladyship speak?” asked that much enduring woman, my dame de compagnie, one of the most 
uncompanionable of that class of persons denominated ¢ompanions. My conscience does sometimes reproach 
me for sundry pettish reproofs, and petulant phoos and phaws, addressed to this modern Griselda, who “ as- 
sents to all I will, or do, or say,” with a meekness very trying to a temper like mine. She, however, is at 
least ten years my junior, and will, in all homan probability, live 10 enjoy the comfortable provision I have 
secured her in my will; thinking perhaps that she has well earned it, by a twenty yeurs’ daily and hourly 
practice of that difficult virtue—Patience. 

Yes, I will write my confessions end “ naught extenuate, or set down aught in malice.” As a proof of my 
sincerity, I shall record my dialogue with my dame de compagnie. nm 

“Mrs. Vincent, ring the bell, if you please—here, that wili do; you always ring it as if you imagined the 
servatits to be deaf.” 

“IT beg your ladyship’s pardon, but, if you will be pleased to recollect, you, this morning, complained that 
I rang the bell so gently that the servants never heard ihe first pull.” 

“Pray don’t ask me to be pleased to recollect; I never am pleased to recollect such puerile fiddle faddle. 
Your memory is so tenacious, that you can quote every syllable I utter in the course of a week.” 

It will be perceived by the maiicions reader, that in my petulance | was unconsciously comprising my own 
conversation within the contemptuons epithet of fiddle faddle. But whether my unhappy companion was 
equally acute, I cannot determine; for she was far too well disciplined to alluw any indication of discovery 
to be perceptible. 

“Why don’t you ring the bell again? you see no one has answered.” 

Enter John. 

“ And so, John, here has Mrs. Vincent been ringing this last halfhour. It really is too provoking that none 
of you will answer the bell.” 

“ Very sorry, your ladyship; but I only heard the bell once.” ; 

“There, you are convinced, Mrs. Vincent; I always tell you that you do not ring sufficiently loud ; I wish 
you would remember this another time. Let me consider, what did | want. What did I require, Mrs. Vin- 
cent?” 
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“ Indeed, madam, I do not know; your ladyship did not inform me.” 

“ There it is, you never remember what | want; it really is enough to vex a saint.” 

“I’m sure, madam, I am very sorry.” 

“So you always say: I hear nothing but ‘I beg your pardon,’ and ‘I am very sorry,’ all day long. Place 
the easy chair with an extra pillow before my writing desk, wheel the desk elose to the window, and put a 
tabouret for my feet. There, that will do. See that the pens are good, the ink not too thick, and Jay a quire 
of foolscap wove paper on the desk ; not that abominable glazed paper which dazzles my eyes. 1 intend to 
write, Mrs. Vincent, yes, to write a good deal, unless it should fatigue me; so wipe my spectacles. You had 
better remain in the room, to see that the fire does not go out. You can read, if you like it; but mind you 
do not make a noise in turning over the leaves, you know you have a trick of doing so. And remember, 
too, you do not make that disagreeable sound to which you are mach addicted, a sort of clearing of the tra- 
chea, which is extremely trying to my nerves. There again, Mrs. Vincent, have I not told you a thousand 
times not to give way to that offensive habit of sighing. I cannot bear it.” 

“ I beg your ladyship’s pardon, I am very sor” — : 

“Oh! dear—Oh! dear, I never can say a word to you, that you do not forthwith answer me with ‘I beg 


your pardon, I am very sorry.’ ” 
“ Indeed, madam” 


“ Don't say another word, spare my nerves; you know, or ought to know, that I detest explanations.” 


THE ENGLISH COMIC ANNUAL for 1838. By Tuomas Hoop. 


Tuis yearling extravaganza is full of ferocious fan. Criticism is superflaous—we laugh, and cry “ what 
stuff!” and yet we laugh again—and, looking to the end, laugh on. Hood hunts a pun as a lureher hunts a 
fox cub, both by sight and smell, (or sound.) He gets a good bite at him here—doubles upon him there— 
turns him over a few—now heads him—and then tails him; till, overrunning his mark, he nearly loses sight 
of his game, but a hard run, or a big jump, brings him alongside, and he finishes the chase with a coup-de- 
main, leaving his mangled prey behind him, as if ashamed of the shaking he had given it. The opening 
piece in this year’s Comic Annual is called “The Carnaby Correspondence,” and consists of letters from a 
spoiled youngster at boarding school to his papa, a soft headed widower; the fathers’ letter to his brother, a 
retired boatswain, and the sailor’s answer—sll of them exceedingly characteristic, and full of comical ideas. 
Hood indulges in a little too much of the vile cacology of the outré cockney school—even his merchants 
speak fustian, and nearly the whole of his subjects discourse as if spelling books were things that were not. 
The first letter from young Carnaby is supposed to be dictated by the pedagogue, and informs the parent of 
the approaching vacation; the style is grandiloquence itself—* Honored Parent—As the sight of his native 
Terra Furma to the hardy Mariner on the pathless waste of the vast expanse of Ocean, so are the filial affec- 
tions of a Son and School boy to inform you we break up on Friday.” There is plenty of “ palaver,” as master 
Robert calls it, about the attention paid to the pupils’ welfare, but the young gentleman's private letter dis- 
owns all connection with the authorship of the official document, which, he says, “the Doctor frampt up all 
out of his own head, and we all copied it out for all our fathers.” The boy wishes to be removed from the 
school “ for good and all, for the table beer always gives me the stomach ake if I dont tie a string tight round 
it; another thing is the batter puddings which the fellows calls it putty because it stick pains in our insides, 
and sometimes we have stinking beef. Tom Spooner has saved a bit on the sly to shew his parents, but its 
so strong we're afraid it won't keep over the three weeks to the holidays. * * * Jackson saved enough to 
bay a Donkey, and then divided him into shares, and I had a shilling share, but the Doctor were so unjust as 
to seize on him although there was no law agin bringing asses to the school. * * Philip Frank says there’s 
a capital school at Richmond, where the master permits fishing and boating and cigars and gunpowder and 
poney chaises. I often think if my poor dear late mother was alive it is just the genteel sort of school she 
would like me to be finished off at.” 

This gentle hint proved Bobby to be well acquainted with his father’s tenderness of character ; the agitated 
parent writes a letter to his brother, the boatswain, asking advice; in which he says, “ prays God his pore 
muther is coaled under the Hearth, it wud spile the rest of his hashes if so be she cood read his tail of pew- 
tered mete.” He desires his brother to bear up under the affliction. The boatswain answers him thus: 
“ Likely it is that a man who has rammed his head, as I have in Africa, into a stuck camel for a second-hand 
swig at his cistern, would come within sixty degrees of the notion of pitying a Inbberly school boy for having 
as much as ever he could swill of sour swipes. I’ve had a quarter's schooling in the desert, where I learnt a 
lesson frotn the ostriches; namely, when you can't get a regular cargo of food, you must go in ballast with 
old shoes, leather caps, or any other odd matters you can pick up.” The father answers this epistle, and in- 
dignantly defends his son Bob from a charge of bad calography made by the boatswain—observing, “ if he do 
rite with a bad hand, i never cud rite any grate shaks miself on an emti stummach. But that’s what you 
can’t or won't enter into, no moor then I can enter into cammil’s insids or hostriges eating their old shoes and 
lether caps.” 

Benjamin Carnaby, the boatswain, visits the school, cross-examines the nephew, and, not approving of the 
system practised at Socrates House, brings the boy back with him. This is the best letter in the correspon- 
dence. The sailor's methed of proving the boy’s education is very characteristic, and the cunning simplicity 
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of the boy’s answers provokes the hearty laugh. “ What is the variation of the compass?” said I. So Master 
Bob turns it about abit, and says he, “‘ Why, its one leg shorter than t’other,” which is about as nigh it as you 
are to Table Bay. “ What's metaphysics?’ “Brimstone and treacle,” said Bob, as ready as gunpowder. 
Now there’s no more physic in metaphysics than a baby might take in his pap. “ What’s religion?” “The 
colic on Sundays.” “ Now what he meant by the colic (collect) the old gentleman knows. What’s the main- 
top gallant rule of Christianity?” “Six weeks at Christmas,” says he, as bold as brass. “What's natural 
philosophy?” “Keeping rabbits,” says Bob, which sounds likely enough, but its not the thing by sixty degrees. 
“What's algebra?” “Al-gebra? A wild donkey all over stripes.” “Now, Master Robert, take a pull at 
your mental tackle, for I am going to overhaul your mathematics. How do you describe a triangle?” 
“ Please sir,” said Bob, “ it’s the thing that tingle-tangles to the big drum.” Well, old Darby (the master) 
looked as if he meant to drop down dead on the spot of apoplexy or to murder dear Bob. I asked him who 
was the discoverer of America, and may I never break buiscuit again if he didn’t say “ Yankee Doodle.” 

The next prose article is calied “ Patronage,” and is a comical description of the horror of a nervous man 
who is appointed to the care of some gunpowder mills. ‘There is 2 good Irish story—several excellent versi- 
fied articles, particularly “The Green Man,” which we hope to find room for by and bye. 

The wood-cuts, or engravings, as they are termed, are remarkably good, but few of them will bear expla- 
nation. Like the virtue of quack medicines, they must be seen to be appreciated. “ Animal Magnetism” is 
exemplified by a cat sitting with its tongue out, attracting half a dozer birds from a nest on the tree. There 
is a good paper on the mystic science, too long for quotation, but we present a portion of its introductory mat- 
ters, which exhibits clairvoyance in a ridiculous light. “Take the wildest freaks of the most muddled, fud- 
dled, be-puddled soaker—such as trying to light his pipe at a pump—attempting to wind up a plug with his 
watch key—or requesting, from a damp bed in the gutter, to be tucked in—and are they a bit, or a whit, or a 
jot, or what-not, more absurd, more extravagant, more indicative of imbecility of reason, than the vagary of a 
somnambulist gravely going through the back-gammon of reading Back’s journal, or a back number of the 
Retrospective Review through the back of his head ?” 

There is a capital idea well worked up, of a man who once was fortunate enough to save an unfortunate 
female from a watery death. The Humane Society presented him with a silver medal, and he was suddenly 
seized with a mania for pulling people from bottoms of ponds and rivers. He neglected his business to take 
long rambles by the sides of melancholy streams, or wherever there seemed a chance of being able to gratify 
his propensity. One day, on the same identical spot where the former mishap occurred,“ we saw a boy, in the 
last stage of distress, wringing his hands, weeping aloud, and gazing intently for something which seemed to 
have disappeared in the river. We, of course, inquired what was the matter, but the poor fellow was too 
overcome to speak intelligibly, though be was able to intimate, by signs, that the cause of his agony was in 
the water. In such cases, every moment is precious, and merely throwing off his hat, Corkindale was instantly 
diving in the stream, where he kept under indeed so long, that I began to fear he had been grappled by some 
perishing wretch at the botiom. At last, however, he emerged, but it was only to ask eagerly for a more ex- 
plicit direction. By this time, the poor boy was more composed, s0 as so be able to direct the search rather 
more to the left, which was with the current. Accordingly, down went Corkindale a second time, in the 
direction pointed out, but with no better success ; and when he came up again, between agitation and exer- 
tion, he was almost exhausted. At last, he was just able to articulate, “Gracious heaven! nothing; not even 
a shred!” The anxiety of the poor boy, in the meantime, seemed extreme. “Laws bless you, sir, forever 
and ever,” said he, “ for going in, sir, but do just ty again—pray, pray do, sir.”, Corkindale did not require 
urging—* Quick, quick,” says he, making himself up for another attempt, “tell me—man or woman?” “Oh, 
how good on you, sir,” says the boy, poor fellow, quite delighted at a fresh hope; “Oh, how very, very good 
on you, sir—but it’s nobody, sir, but a nook! a nook for fishing! and, oh, laws! oh, cri! if you don’t find it— 
for I’ve got never a fardin for to buy another.” 


LIVES OF CARDINAL DE. RETZ, JEAN BAPTISTE COLBERT, JOHN DE WITT, AND THE 
MARQUIS DE LOUVOIS. By G. P. R. James, Esq., author of “The Life of Edward, the Black Prince,” 
* Cardinal Richelieu,” &c. &c. &c. Two Volumes. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


These “ Lives” must be considered as a whole—a description of the most eventful portion of the reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth, the Augustan age of France, when the handsome monarch gathered in his courtly cir- 
cle, the polished De Grammont, the witty De Montespan, the devoted Maintenon, the gay Moliere, the tragic 
Racine, the satirical Boileau, the sublime Bossuet, and the unequalled trio, Fenelon, Pascal, and Coryeille, 
with the heroes Condé, Turenne, Luxembourg, Vauban, and Catinat, besides the worthies whose biographies 
our author has assumed to give. The abilities of Mr. James have been well developed in his former works— 
he is capable, from his industrious love of deep research, his critical perspicuity, and unbiassed mind, to give 
full effect to biographical display ; and the two well-written and entertaining volumes before us evince the 
continuance of his powers. We confidently recommend them to the public, who will find in them an agree- 
able method of passing half-a-dozen hours with profit, as well as pleasure; and when placed upon the library 
shelf, they will constitute an historical reference of undoubted value and utility. 
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THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB; By Boz. Part V. and Last. Carey, Lea, 
and Blanchard. 





Mr. Charles Dickens has brought his Pickwick labors to q close, leaving the philanthropic old gentleman 
in the quiet enjoyment of his olium cum dignitate at a pleasant residence within a few miles of London, 
still retaining the facetious Samivel in his employ. The pretty Mary has become Mrs. Weller, and the elder 
branch of the family is peaceably disposed of at Newmarket. Mr. Dickens has shown his good sense in bring- 
ing his werk to a close—it was impossible for him, with all his brilliant wit and facility of humor, to carry 
out the fun of the thing much longer, and the iteration of the peculiarities of the parties became something 
flat and stale. As they now stand, The Pickwick Papers form a mirth-provoking volume, that will retain its 
place in the library of every man who knows how to appreciate a hearty laugh. We have before expressed 
our opinion of the merits of Boz; we part from Pickwick with the best feelings, and earnestly desire a sight 
of his successor, by the same author. 

Messrs. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard announce their intention of immediately issuing a new edition of the 
above, in one volume, with a variety of i!Justrations by the best hands. 


PICKWICK ABROAD; or, a Tour in France. <A Series of Papers Compiled from the Private Correspon- 
dence of Samuel Pickwick, Esq., with Illustrations, by Alfred Crowquill, 


Some daring hand has snatched the stump of Boz’s pen from the grasp of the gentle Dickens, and with 
impious audacity, has essayed description of a Pickwickian tour in France. There are some comical 
sketches in the number before us, and we have no doubt that as the author becomes more acquainted with 
the persons he assumes to describe, that more perfect portraitures will be produced. Samivel’s letter to his 
wife is well conceived ; and the swindler, Crashem, although a little too like Jingle, makes some palpable 
hits, particularly where he describes the new method of negociating bills, compelling the poor devils to take 
but a small portion of the value in cash, and foisting upon them unsaleable articles for the balance. “I did 
a bill about six months ago,” says Crashem, “a good bill of one thousand pounds, and what do you think he 
gave me? Two hundred pounds in ready money—three hundred in Chinese turnpike bonds—four hundred 
in Persian scrip—and another hundred in Newcastle coals.” 

Crashem thus describes the wine at a French hotel—* The first day they brought me a bottle of ink and 
water—the second, vinegar, with a blue-bag steeped in it—the third, cider and log-wood—and all this they 
were pleased to call claret. 


The Pickwickians' first meal in France is well described—we give it in full; saying, en passent, that, the 


etchings are full of life and humor, and creditable to the talent of Alfred Crowgquill, the designer and en- 
graver. 


Mr. WELLER, who had disappeared on the entrance of the waiter, now returned to the coffee-room where 
his masters were seated, and shuffled uneasily round the table, as if he were desirous of unburdening his 
mind of some oppressive weight. 

“ What is the matter, Sam?” said Mr. Pickwick, at length, pitying the embarrassed situation of his domes- 
tie: “has any thing new occurred?” 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” returned Sam,, “but I’m just a-come from the kitchen—and a more curiouser place | 
never see.’ 

“ Indeed, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick ; “ what is there so remarkable ?” 

“In that ‘ere kitchen, sir,” said Sam, seriously, “ there’s nothink that’s kimmon to a kitchen in England. 
Fust, sir, there are half a dozen man-cooks, vith vite night-eaps and aperns ; and each appears to be the cap- 
tain o’ ten or twelve different sarsepans—all of bright kipper—ranged, soldier-vise, on a large stove : and 
then the contents o’ them ‘ere sarsepans, gen'lemen, is ‘stonishing to a degree. I opened the lid o’ von, un- 
bekaown to the cook as vos the presiding diwinity o’ that quarter, and sure enough, I sees a pattridge a-stoo- 
ing vith wegetables and sassages. Says I to myself, ‘This is rayther queer,’ as the banker observed, ven he 
looked at the cheque as vos forged. ‘P’rhaps you'd like to larn French covkery, young man? said von 0 
the vaiters, vith a vink 0’ alyness to von o’ the varming-pans.” 

“ To one of the warming-pans!” exclaimed Mr. Pickwiek, somewhat angry, for he recollected that the 
unfortunate subject of warming-pans had served as material evidence ageinst him, in the mouth of Sergeant 
Buz-fuz on the occasion of his memorable trial. 

“ Hallegorical, sir—purely hallegorical, sir,” returned Mr. Weller, “as the critic said to the author, ven 
he cut up his writings.” 

“ Well—to return to the kitchen, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, whood'thementaty anger wes epecdily subsided, 
and who entertained some vague idea that his domestic alluded to a chambermaid, although the synonyme 
was at first rather obscure. 


“If it suit your con-wenience, sir,” continued Sam, “ to listen to my wegaries, I don’t know no hobjection 
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to my communicating of them. So to continue. ‘P’rhaps yon ’ud like to larn French cookery?’ said the 
vaiter. ‘Wery much obleeged, young lily-vite,’ said I ;‘ but had rayther let it alone, as the monkey said to the 
hot poker.’ ‘ Vould you like jist for to taste o’ this ere dish, Mr. Veller?” persewed the waiter, for he'd 
larnt my name from the top of my bandbox ; and, taking the kiver off Von o’ the sarsepans, he showed me a 
piece o” biled beef done to rags. ‘Time to take that off,’ says L— No such thing,’ said he, looking at the 
clock : ‘ must stew till six.’ ‘ And vot's in that ’ere large kaldron!’ said I, not wenturing on a look of asto- 
nishment, as I was afeard of ‘traying my ignorance. ‘ Stewed weal,’ said the vaiter; and thereupon he took 
off the lid of the kipper sarsepan, and showed me a piece of meat with bits of fat hanging about it on all 
sides. This he called a flich-and.go; but [ ’pose 'twas’is imperence. ‘ Pray do you use pertaties in France?’ 
said {. ‘Certainly,’ said my friend the vaiter ; ‘ here is some prime uns,’ and sure enow I seed some perta- 
ties cut into slices, and kivered over with butter and persely, jist ready to sarve up.” 

“Singular!” said Mr. Pickwick, who had listened with deep attention to Mr. Weller’s recital ; “ very sin- 
gular! But what did [ tell you just now, Winkle?” 

Mr. Winkle was about to reply, when the entrance of the waiter and the luncheon attracted the attention 
of the three gentlemen to the repast which was now brought in—and which was to be the first that either 
had ever yet eaten of in Frauce. 

“ Dear me,” said Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘ why—this is a dinner !” 

« Dejeuner @ la fourchette,” cried the waiter ; and having ranged half a dozen dishes upon the table, he 
proceeded to draw the corks of three bottles of wine, and place them (the bottles, not the corks) upon the 
same convivial board. 

“ Meat-pie,” said Mr. Pickwick, uncovering the dish opposite to him, and glancing curiously at a little 
fabric of paste standing in a very littie piece of crockery-ware. 

“ Vol-au-vent aux grenouilles !” observed the waiter. 

“ Mutton-chops and vegetables,” cried Mr. Tupman, disencumbering his dish of its tegument. 

“ Cotellettes 2 la jardiniere,” said the waiter. 

“ Hash and young lobsters,” exclaimed Mr. Winkle. 

“ Téte de veau a la tortue, et des ecrevisses,” chanted the waiter in a sing-song tone of voice. 

“Chopped eabbages,” said Mr. Weller, as he lifted up the cover of a dish containing spinage. “ And 
some of them identical pertaties,” continued Sam, disclosing the contents of another plate, “ consarning vich 
I vos hedificated just now. CKolliflour and melted butter is the third—and a’ admirable display they air too. 
Good appetite, Gen’lemen, as the skipper said to the sailors ven they vos short of perwisions, and he gave 
’em each a ounce of salt pork.” 

“This ehicken-pie is excellent,” said Mr. Pickwick, helping himself a second time to the attractive dish 
before him :—* I never tasted any thing so tender. You really can eat the very bones !” 

“ Indeed!" observed Mr. Winkle ; “I'll trouble you for a piece, then.” 

“ With pleasure,’’ returned Mr. Pickwick. ‘‘Tupman—try this dish of mine?” ‘ 

“TI don’t care if I do,” said Mr. Tupman; and having been copiously helped, he as liberally indulged 
himself in the consumption of the delicate food. 

“ Winkle, a glass of wine,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ With pleasure,” said Mr. Winkle; and the Burgundy was accordingly poured out and drank. 

“ Elder-wine—is it not?” inquired Mr. Pickwick, emptying his glass, and smacking his lips with a pe- 
culiar relish. 

“ Burgundy, sir,” said the waiter—*“ best Burgundy.” 

“I was just going to tell you so,” observed Mr. Winkle; “and a very excellent glass of wine it is.”’ 

In the meantime, Mr. Pickwick had helped himself a third time to the pie before him, and was about to 
commence a vigorous attack thereon, when his attention was suddenly attracted to Mr. Tupman, whose fea- 
tures were screwed up in a most extraordinary manner, and seemed to indicate every appearance of a desire 
to vomit on the part of that gentleman. 

“ Tupman—are you ill?” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, laying down his knife and fork, and helping himself 
to a glass of wine in a momentary fit of absence, caused by the alarming situation of his friend. 

“ Pray, don’t be sick, 'Tupman—now, don’t, there’s a good fellow,” cried Mr. Winkle, in amiable commisse- 
ration of that gentleman’s indisposition. 

“O, that pie!” groaned Mr. Tupman, retching most frightfully, while the tears ran down his cheeks. 

“ Waiter!” said Mr. Pickwick in an angry tone of voice: then, fearful that his rising choler might over- 
come the equanimity of his temper, he tossed off the wine he had poured ont, in order to allow himself time 
fer reflection. 

' Yes—sir,”’ said the waiter, stepping forward from the side table where he was stationed. 
“ What is in that pie, waiter?” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 
“ Yes—what is in it?” demanded Mr. Winkle menacingly. 
“In mercy, waiter—what was it made of?” murmured Mr. Tupman, whose face was now ghastly pale. 
“ Made of, sir?” repeated the waiter. 
“ Yes—made of,” cried Mr. Winkle, very angrily, and in a tone that seemed to assure the waiter that he 
would not be trifled with. 
“ Young frogs’s legs, I fancy, sir,” said the waiter, with the utmost coolness; and having assured himself 
of the trath of his statement by a glance at the dish, he added, “ yes, sir—they are frogs’ legs.” 
In one moment Mr. Piekwick’s lap received the contents of Mr. Tapman’s stomach, and Mr. Winkle rushed 
towards the bell, and pulled it with all his might, although the waiter was in the room. As for Mr. Pickwick, 
he was so bewildred by the communication made by the waiter, the idea of having eaten frogs’ legs, and the 
certainty of having been made a hand-bason of by Mr. Tupman, that, in a moment of venial desperation, he 
seized the nearest bottle upon the table, and having poured out a tumbler of its contents, drank it ata 
draught. 

rg Weller, who had left the apartment only a few minutes before the commencement of this extraordinary 
scene to look after his own luncheon, hastened to the coffee-room the moment he heard the bell ringing with 
all the violence that Mr. Winkle’s arms could impart to the wire. When he beheld the confusion that pre- 
vailed, and heard Mr. Winkle vituperating the waiter, as a sort of accompaniment to the music he was 
making with the bell, it immediately occurred to Mr. Weller's mind that the said waiter had been abusing his 
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revered master; and, without any more ado, he communicated to the unoffending waiter’s nose so fierce 9 
blow, and followed it up by another on the chest to such purpose, that the unfortunate waiter fell over the 
table, and scattered the-remnants of the luncheon on the fluor. The other domestics of the hotel rushed into 
the coffee-room in a bedy, just at the moment when their fellow servant kissed the ground, and were about 
to inflict summary and condign punishment on Mr. Weller. But their pugnacious determinations were stop- 
ped by the interference of Mr. Pickwick, who, with extraordinary promptitude, rose from his chair like a dol! 
leaping out of a child’s box by means of a spring; and holding back Mr. Winkle with one hand, while he 
waved the other over his head, he proceeded to address the servile crew. His eloquence produced an im. 
mediate effect—the matter was explained to the satisfaction of all parties—and the waiter undertook to par. 
don Mr. Weller, on a smali douceur being slipped into his band, but not before Mr. Winkle had informed the 
domestics that it was very lucky they were thus pacifically inclined, or they would have known the reason wiy. 


To CorrEsronDENTs.—We have a word or two to say to some of our corresponding friends, and deeming 
our dicta of some importance, we decline, upon the present occasion, burying them in the unregarded precincts 
of the cover. We wish certain of our friends to note that it is impossible to be answerable for the correct- 
ness of their articles, if they will not pay some little attention to caligraphy. We are well used to bad 
writing, and have been accounted tolerable in deciphering ancient MSS., but our patience and our practice 
have been worn out by the favors of some of our would-be contributors, whose eballitions we have been en- 
deavoring to peruse. We have before us now some verses from Georgia, not one line of which can we elu- 
cidate in full, and even with the assistance of the rhyme, are unable to guess at the meaning of the scrawl. 
By the way, we are positively overrun with original poetry. Cannot some of our versifying correspondents 
indite prose articles, and favor us with the results of their lucubrations? Were we to insert a tythe part of 
the mawkish sentiment and trite love laments which are daily handed to us, our subscribers wou!d rebel at 
the enormous dose of twaddle, and consign our numbers to a richly merited perdition. “ Love hath its joys 
as well as griefs,” says a poet, very respectable in the way of authority, but all our swains are sentimental, 
and do not “ babble o’ green fields,” but ruminate most melanchollily upon despair, and fate, and bursting 
hearts. We regret that the ladies are so flinty-bosomed, but must request their suitors to impute it to the 
hardness of the times. [1 is strange that every sentimental lover wil! utter his plaints to an unfeeling world ; 
we deeply sympathise with our unsuccessful inamoratos, but beg to assure them that the majority of our friends 
care very little about their unrequited love. In the way of an agreeable variety, we present a verse or two 
of the patriotic, with a finisher of the picturesque—forming pretty contrasts to the generality of the poetry 
which we have had the pleasure of presenting to the notice of the public. 


“ Hark ! hear the boisterous waters of the Champlain, 
Rage with all the impetus of the rageing main. 

And see them rush along in their mad carere— 

Ah! they have caused many a sad tear. 

Behold the dark form of majestic Rock Dunder, 

Part the rageing element assunder, 

And rise its majestic head in pride 

High over th’ spray of the beateling tide! 


We are unable to give the whole of this poem, but the last verse contains some historical information, with 
a noble independence in the metre. 


’T was on the proud bed of the Champlain 

That King William sent his warlike train ! 

And afier many a Britian had found a watery grave, 

Left the “ Star-spangled” banner in triumph o’er Champlain's waters to wave !” 


Another adorer of the Delphic God sends us, from Washington, an outrageous piece of rurality, without the 
slightest pretence to rhyme or jingle, and equally destitute of an approach to rhythm. He commences, “ most 
musical, most melancholy,” an address to a weeping willow, in these affecting words,— 


“ Why droop'st thou, weeping willow, 
Why hang thy head so sorry-fully?” 


We are not going to inflict the remainder upon our suffering friends. We have consigned the plaintive lay 
to the recesses of our balaam box, content to endure the lasting wrath of the poet, rather than again be pestered 
with his lunatic lays. 





